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Editorial 


LEXICONS 


If the editor’s experience is at all typical, most teachers of the 
classics remember with what pride they came to possess as their 
very own the unabridged editions of the Liddell and Scott Greek 
Lexicon and Harpers’ Latin Dictionary, though it is probable that 
comparatively few have given much thought to the way in which 
those dictionaries have come into being. 

A perusal of the Preface to the edition of Liddell and Scott now 
appearing under the general editorship of Henry Stuart Jones 
shows what a vast amount of work has been done in Greek lexicog- 
raphy since the appearance of the first edition of that work eighty 
years ago. The Thesaurus Linguae Latinae was planned upon a 
much more imposing scale; yet when the scholarly representatives 
of the five great academies of Berlin, Géttingen, Leipsic, Munich, 
and Vienna published their preliminary statement of what they 
hoped to do in connection with the Thesaurus, they confidently 
expected to complete their work in fifteen years. Not only did 
they underestimate the gigantic proportions of their task, but 
they could not foresee the complete dislocation of world affairs 
incident to the World War. That war impoverished Germany and 
raised up enemies even among classical scholars, so that with funds 
sunk to a very low level at home, there were practically no con- 
tributions from abroad. At this critical juncture the whole project 
was saved by the efforts of two Americans; and now not only is 
the reorganized government of Germany granting as great a 
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subsidy as its restricted resources will permit, but other European 
governments and learned bodies are again codéperating. At the 
same time it is a source of great gratification to know that Ameri- 
cans in small numbers are continuing their annual contributions, 
and that since 1933 the Rockefeller Foundation has made an 
annual contribution of $4000. 

But the average person will wish rather to contemplate the 
efforts of the real spiritual founder of the Thesaurus, Eduard 
Wolfflin: how he organized the Archiv fiir lateinische Lexikographie 
und Grammatik as a preliminary work, and how he worked un- 
ceasingly in laying the foundations of the Thesaurus. 

Under his direction some two hundred scholars collected on 
approximately ten million cards the materials for the dictionary 
in less than six years. How prodigious this task was will be realized 
if we remember that for most of the authors from 200 to 600 A.D. 
there were no texts from which one could transfer bodily from the 
printed page those passages in which the word to be treated oc- 
curred. These had to be excerpted by hand and by experts. Never- 
theless, this material had all been gathered together at Munich 
by the end of 1899, and today one may find immediately in the 
immense storage room devoted to that purpose in the Maximil- 
ianeum every instance of the occurrence of every Latin word, 
either in the literature or the inscriptions, from its earliest oc- 
currence until about 600 A.p., with sufficient context to make the 
study of that word possible. The cards upon which these excerpted 
passages are written or typed are arranged in chronological order 
according to the authors, so that any study of the development 
of a given word, card after card, is automatically chronological. 

Facing this vast amount of card material in 1899 a group of 
ten to twenty scholars, mostly young, started enthusiastically at 
the work of scholarly research and organization; and had not the 
World War intervened, the present time would probably be en- 
joying a completed Thesaurus about the size of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. For years after the World War publication was limited 
to one fascicle a year or even less, and it seemed as though the 
great undertaking must be given up. But there were brave hearts 
in Germany and elsewhere. The five academies tpat had begun 
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the work persisted, with the support of their respective govern- 
ments and other learned societies, though with necessarily smaller 
contributions. Since 1928 Denmark has sent a young scholar to 
assist in the labor, and Switzerland sends two coworkers annual- 
ly. It is to be hoped that young classical scholars from America, 
whose taste may lead them into lexicographical work, may be 
appointed from time to time to such fellowships as will permit 
them to become capable assistants in this great undertaking. Only 
once in several generations does such an opportunity for training 
in classical lexicography arise. 

But even those scholars who have no intention or desire to be- 
come lexicographers will find the bright and spacious offices of the 
Thesaurus an unusually pleasant place to spend days or even 
weeks in studying words that have not yet been published. In 
one’s special field there are always key-words that one would like 
to know in their entire developmental history; for such researchers 
the cordial invitation to make free use of the complete files of the 
Thesaurus is very welcome. Nor need a scholar who cannot spend 
time in Munich despair, for he has but to make known the key- 
word concerning which he desires complete information, and a 
competent scholar will be assigned the task of assembling that 
information for him. 

As a result of gifts from the Rockefeller Foundation and other 
sources it is assured that from now on the fascicles of this great 
dictionary will appear with much greater regularity and in greater 
number per annum than in the recent past. If we are not too old 
we may still hope to live to see the completion of one of the great- 
est works of codperative international scholarship the world has 
ever seen. 











CAESAR IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS PRIOR TO 1860! 


By Ervion OWEN 
Bishop’s College 
Lennoxville, Quebec 


There is nothing to show that Caesar was much read in America 
in the seventeenth century. The first settlers of New England in- 
cluded a large number of respectable scholars, and the foundation 
of the Latin Grammar Schools at Boston and elsewhere indicates 
the anxiety of the early colonists to perpetuate the tradition of 
education under which they had themselves been brought up. 
Yet the reading of Caesar seems to have found no place in their 
regular program. The reason is simple. In this, too, they were per- 
petuating the European tradition. That the library of Miles Stand- 
ish* should have contained a copy of Caesar’s Commentaries is 
intelligible in view of Captain Standish’s professional interest in 
the art of war. But, though a soldier might read Caesar for the 
sake of the content, Cotton Mather, for instance, in his compla- 
cent enumeration of the authors he had read as a small boy, while 
mentioning Cato, Corderius, Terence, Tully, Ovid, and Vergil,* 
makes no reference whatever to Caesar. The Latin textbooks of 
seventeenth-century America were all imported from England, and 
the preservation of a number of booksellers’ invoices supplies 
presumptive evidence of the prescribed reading at the schools, 
even where explicit statements regarding the curriculum are 
lacking. This evidence, as far as Caesar is concerned, is of a nega- 


1 Read before the American Classical League at Washington, D. C., July 3, 1934. 

2 T. G. Wright, Literary Culture in Early New England: New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press (1920),25. 

* Cf. Barrett Wendell, Cotton Mather, the Puritan Priest: Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
sity Press (1926), 35, for reference to Mather’s Paterna. 
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tive character. An invoice* sent to John Usher of Boston from 
London a little after 1680 lists among over eighty schoolbooks 
three texts of Caesar, and another invoice’ sent to the same book- 
seller a year or two later for about three hundred textbooks does 
not include a single copy of Caesar, though there are a hundred 
Sententiae Pueriles, fifty copies of Latin Cato, and forty copies of 
Ovid’s Tristia. In the eighteenth century up to nearly the end of 
the colonial period the position of Caesar remained much the same. 
President Johnson of King’s College, who has left detailed informa- 
tion regarding his literary pursuits in youth and early manhood, 
would not appear to have read Caesar until many years after 
taking his degree—about the same time that he took up Hierocles 
and Apuleius. 

Caesar’s conquest of American classical education dates from 
the days of the Revolution. Professor Lodge stated some years 
ago® that the first demand for Caesar is in the announcement of 
Columbia for 1785: ‘‘ No candidate shall be admitted into the col- 
lege after the second Tuesday in April, 1786, unless he shall be 
able to render into English Caesar’s Commentaries of the Gallic 
War....” Actually Columbia was not quite the first in the field. 
In the Laws and Ordinances (1784) of the College of Hampden- 
Sidney it is laid down that “‘in order to admission into the Sopho- 
more Class [i.e., the first year] the students shall be acquainted 
with the English Grammar, Caesar’s Commentaries, Sallust, Virgil, 
and the Roman Antiquities.’’’ Before this we find Caesar offered 
occasionally by candidates for matriculation without its being 
specifically prescribed. In October, 1778, President Stiles of Yale 
examined and admitted to the junior class J. Robinson, who“ had 
read through Virgil, Tully, Horace, Caesar’s Commentaries, the 
Greek Testament, and half the Septuagint.’ During the adminis- 
tration of President Day students could still be admitted to Yale 
without Caesar, and Harvard had managed to survive for exactly 
two hundred years when Caesar was first required for admission 


* Wright, op. cit., 224. 5 Tbid., 231. 

® C. J. xx (1924), 69-85. 

7 College of Hampden-Sidney, Calendar of Board Minutes (1776-1876): Richmond 
(1912), 29. 
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in 1836-37. One might possibly have supposed that the Caesar 
requirement would have been introduced at an earlier date where 
there was no such long-established Caesarless tradition to be cast 
aside. Princeton indeed began to require Caesar in 1794,° but 
Dartmouth, Williams, Amherst, and the younger colleges of the 
middle states seem for the most part not to have adopted the re- 
quirement until the third decade of the nineteenth century or even 
later. As late as 1847'° students preparing for the University of 
Michigan read no Caesar, though by 1852 the Commentaries had 
even there come into their own. In general, it may be said that the 
reading of Caesar along with Cicero and Vergil had by the middle 
of the nineteenth century come to be regarded by the American 
college as an indispensable experience in the life of every adoles- 
cent who aspired to join the ranks of those being liberally educated. 

What direct information we possess regarding the work done in 
the eighteenth century schools would indicate that, though Caesar 
was something of a latecomer in this country, the introduction of 
the Commentaries into the college entrance requirements was 
determined by the actual content of the existing secondary cur- 
riculum. It is evident that Caesar had been extremely popular with 
schoolmasters for some time before the colleges in general became 
convinced of his inevitableness. As early as 1756 in his View of the 
Latin and Greek Schools of the Academy of Philadelphia, William 
Smith finds room for Caesar’s Commentaries, which he takes up in 
the ‘‘ Third Stage,”’ when not only a large amount of easy material 
but also an unspecified quantity of Ovid and Vergil has already 
been read. It is to be noted that Smith’s program was based on 
that of King’s College, Aberdeen, where he had himself been edu- 
cated and which he had recently revisited. The plan of education 
adopted by Wilmington Academy in 1786," though it associates 
Caesar with the second year of Latin, an association long to con- 

®G. G. Bush, History of Higher Education in Massachusetts: Washington, U. S. 


Bureau of Education (1891), 151. 

* E. C. Broome, College Admission Requirements: New York, Columbia University 
Press (1902), 39. 

10 Thid., 44. 

1 L. B. Powell, History of Education in Delaware: Washington, U. S. Bureau of 
Education (1893), 45. 
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tinue for better and for worse, does not commit the blunder of 
plunging into Caesar pupils with no previous experience of con- 
tinuous Latin. The plan includes the Sententiae Pueriles and the 
Selectae e vetert testamento Historiae in the work of the first year, 
thus providing an abundance of simple, if not uniformly enter- 
taining, Latin at the very earliest stage. 

Of all the schools of America the Boston Latin High School 
offers by far the richest field for the historian of classical studies. 
In the early days of Master Pormont and his successors and even 
for a long time after the death of the celebrated Ezekiel Cheever 
the Latin School boys seem somehow to have got along without 
any knowledge of the three divisions of Gaul. Just before the Rev- 
olution, when Harrison Gray Otis was one of the pupils, the 
course of study covered seven years and consisted entirely of 
Latin and a little Greek. Caesar was read in the fourth year, the 
pupils having previously been led through Corderius’ Colloquies, 
Aesop’s Fables, and Eutropius.’? This was under Master Lovell 
shortly before the hasty withdrawal of that incorrigible Tory from 
the scene of “‘treason”’ and “‘rebellion.”’ It is probable that the in- 
troduction of Caesar into the Latin School curriculum must be 
added to the list of the old martinet’s enormities. Lovell’s depar- 
ture did not weaken Caesar’s position; the only change was that 
under his successor Caesar was brought down from the fourth year 
to the third. 

In the post-revolutionary epoch one finds that in the Latin 
School of the University of Pennsylvania in 1795 Caesar is still 
being studied in the third year as in the days of William Smith’s 
Academy, and is still placed at a later stage than Ovid in the course 
of study.“ By 1784 Caesar was being read at the Princeton Gram- 
mar School,” ten years before the authorities at Nassau Hall re- 
quired it for matriculation. From this time on Caesar becomes 
more and more widely used as an clementary textbook. The tend- 
ency to bring it into use at the earliest possible stage in the pupils’ 


2 E. E. Brown, The Making of Our Middle Schools: New York, Longmans (1928), 
132. 3 Tbid., 41. 

“LL. F. Snow, The College Curriculum in the United States: New York, Columbia 
University Press (1907), 27. Brown, op. cit., 272. 
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development was sometimes irresistible, and at Phillips Exeter in 
1818 it was actually offered in the first year of Latin as an alterna- 
tive to Viri Romae.* This, however, appears to have been an ex- 
ceptional if not a unique plan and, in general, it came to be ac- 
cepted that the alliance between Caesar and the second year of 
Latin possessed a certain ineluctable, if not sacrosanct, character. 

The fact that in the third decade of the nineteenth century the 
reading of Caesar at school was still regarded as a rather revolu- 
tionary practice is clearly implied in the remarks of a radical con- 
tributor to the first volume of the United Staies Literary Gazette." 
“Virgil and Cicero,” he declares, ‘‘are read too early. . . . Instead 
of Virgil and Cicero’s Orations I would require Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries and the five books of Livy now used in our colleges, 
making Virgil and Cicero a part of the college course of study.” 
An article in the American Quarterly Review'® a few years later 
shows that at this period it might seem just as natural to associate 
Caesar with a comparatively late as with an early stage in a stu- 
dent’s development. The writer divides the ideal course of instruc- 
tion in Latin into three periods: First, he would have a “‘gram- 
matical” period, during which easy Latin such as Nepos and se- 
lections from Phaedrus or Ovid should be read; in the second 
period there should be translating and interpretation of authors; 
the last period should include a historical survey of the whole 
field of Latin literature. The interesting point is that in this scheme 
Caesar would seem to be placed toward the end of the second 
stage. 

The early nineteenth century was innocent of any truck with 
the kind of document now known as “A Course of Study.” With 
the growth, however, of the public high school in the twenties and 
the ensuing decades confidence in the teacher’s imagination be- 
came somewhat enfeebled, and, thanks to the more explicit in- 
structions now deemed necessary, we can form a more precise 
notion of what actually took place. Thus we know that at the pub- 
lic high school of Hartford, Connecticut, the second-year Latin 


6 C. H. Bell, Phillips Exeter Academy: Exeter, N. H. (1883), 93. 
17 United States Literary Gazette, 1 (1824), 124. 
18 American Quarterly Review, v1 (1829), 303-331. 
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class read Andrews’ Caesar in the fall term of 1854 and in the 
following winter term but proceeded to Cicero’s orations in the 
summer term.’ The program of the Cambridge high school for 
1852-1853 attained an almost modern degree of precision. The 
course of study for the second year of the classical department was 
laid down as follows: First term, first quarter: Caesar, Book I, 
grammar, etymology (i.e., accidence); second quarter: Caesar, 
two books, the verb; second term, third quarter: Caesar, two 
books, syntax commenced; fourth quarter: Caesar, two books, syn- 
tax.”° Nothing could suggest more forcibly than this laconic docu- 
ment how successfully Caesar had insinuated himself into the 
American secondary curriculum of eighty years ago. 

The first Latin schoolbook printed in America (Culman’s Sen- 
tentiae Pueriles with Hoole’s translation) appeared in 1702. The 
first American edition of Caesar came out exactly one hundred 
years later in 1802. This edition, containing the complete text of 
the works ascribed to Caesar, was published at New York. It was 
edited by Malcolm Campbell and consisted merely of a plain text 
to which was appended a bare list of place names with their modern 
equivalents. The complete absence of any commentary in this 
textbook may have been due to the conviction that boys would 
get along better with no notes than with the Latin commentaries 
commonly available. Such a view could have been defended, but 
the remedy was a drastic one. Two years later the Delphin Caesar 
was reprinted at Philadelphia. Delphin texts had no doubt been 
widely used in this country for a generation and more, and this 
edition of 1804 contained nothing that was peculiar. The Latin 
commentary provides a striking indication of the persistence long 
after the Revolution of colonial conservatism in the cultural field. 
In 1805 there was reprinted at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Mair’s 
edition of the Gallic War, Books I-IV, edited by James Ross, with 
an English translation in parallel columns. The translation is literal 
and awkward, but translations that were more literal and more 
awkward soon began to undermine its vogue. 

1 E. D. Grizzell, Origin and Development of the High School in New England before 


1865: New York, Macmillan (1923), 314. 
*” Ibid., 329. 
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Mair’s edition contained a few footnotes in English but it was 
not until 1813, when nationalistic feeling was at its highest, that 
there appeared the first American edition of Caesar with what set 
out to be an English commentary. This was an adaptation of the 
twelfth London edition of the Delphin Caesar with the notes 
translated into English by Thomas Clark. Numerous re-issues 
make it evident that this English commentary, such as it was, 
quickly found an avid and appreciating public. Clark in his Pref- 
ace, after pointing out the absurdity of expecting a Latin com- 
mentary to prove helpful to beginners, argues that the rational 
way “‘to aid the student of the Latin language is to accompany 
the books put into his hands with notes in his own language, ex- 
plaining the difficulties that may occur from the idioms of the 
language, from the peculiarities of the author’s expressions, and 
from allusions to ancient institutions and to technical terms.” 
The editor’s excellent intentions almost compensate for the feeble- 
ness of his performance, but it must be admitted that Clark’s 
commentary is an astonishingly jejune affair. Such notes as are 
appended to the Gallic War relate partly to geography, partly to 
antiquities. Some of the more difficult turns of speech are trans- 
lated, but there is a complete lack of grammatical discussion. There 
are three maps, taken over from the Delphin volume, and the in- 
evitable engraving of the bridge over the Rhine. Only a miserable 
pretense is made of annotating the Civil War. With such a text- 
book to work with, the teacher’s task was no light one, and there 
is nothing to surprise us if few were equal to it. 

In 1829 Oudendorp’s Caesar was reprinted at New York with 
English notes by David Patterson. The American editor regarded 
with a certain complacency the notae plerumque nostrae quibus 
adiuti adolescentes auctoris sensum facilius assequi possent, but his 
achievement represents no considerable advance. The notes are 
about as meager as Clark’s and mainly consist of translations. 
What grammatical explanations one comes across are often fatu- 
ous. No attempt is made to annotate the Bellum Civile. 

A real advance is shown in the editions of Leverett, Anthon, and 
Andrews, of which the last two enjoyed a great vogue lasting for 
over a generation. Each of these editors confined himself to the 
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Gallic War. Leverett, who had been Master of the Boston Latin 
School from 1828 to 1831, published his edition in 1833. He printed 
the Didot text of Achaintre and Lemaire and in addition to a geo 
graphical and historical index inserted fifty pages of notes. These 
notes include a summary of the contents of each book, translations 
of hard expressions, rearrangements of Latin words in an order 
more likely to be intelligible to the student, and occasional elucida- 
tions of the subject matter. There are hardly any discussions of 
syntactical points, but references are sometimes given to gram- 
matical rules to be found, apparently, in Gould’s edition of Adam. 
Anthon’s Caesar, which first appeared in 1838 and passed 
through numerous editions, presented a really imposing appear- 
ance, which was not altogether deceptive. Professor Anthon, a 
picturesque figure of old New York and a man of extraordinary 
industry, during his long career at Columbia turned out a vast 
array of schoolbooks which enjoyed a wide circulation both in 
America and in England. Anthon, who has often been denounced 
as a pretentious fraud, was undeniably deficient in originality 
and was sometimes guilty of shameless plagiarism. Yet he produced 
textbooks that were helpful to a degree hitherto seldom attained. 
The edition of Caesar is by no means free from crudities. Following 
the preface, where the editor cheerfully announces that he has 
omitted nothingthat may tend to facilitate the perusal of the work, 
come nine pages on the life and writings of Caesar. This introduc- 
tory account is in the form of a dialogue between Henry and Dr. 
B. (whoever they may have been), but no dialogue was ever more 
wooden or more undramatic. The striking feature of the edition 
is the notes, which occupy 216 pages as compared with the 187 
pages of the text. Here seemingly is to be found a revolutionary 
development. Yet in the main the notes, copious as they are, prove 
disappointing. They contain a certain amount of textual criticism 
and of etymological material, some discussion of the content, and 
some attention to the language, but they mainly consist of trans- 
lations. When Anthon said that nothing had been omitted that 
might tend to facilitate the perusal of the work, he meant that 
no passage had been left untranslated that might be expected to 
give the student anything approaching serious trouble. The other 
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distinctive feature of the edition, besides the historical, geographi- 
cal, and archaeological indexes, which are on an ample scale com- 
pared with what had previously been available, is the inclusion of 
the first book of the Greek paraphrase of the Gallic War, attributed 
to Planudes. This paraphrase had been printed in parallel columns 
with the Latin text in the edition of Jungermann (Frankfurt, 1606) 
and by some subsequent editors, but there seems no good reason 
for printing it in a school textbook. Anthon justifies its inclusion 
on the ground that it is a literary novelty, that it provides an easy 
introduction to Greek studies, and that it is of value in elucidating 
the meaning of the Latin. None of these reasons can be considered 
valid. Yet,on the whole, Anthon’s Caesar, despite its imperfections 
and absurdities, was a better edition than anything that American 
boys had previously been able to procure. Its great commercial 
success at least indicates that it satisfied a tremendous demand. 

Professor E. A. Andrews and Rev. Peter Bullions found endless 
inspiration in the achievements of Anthon and pursued the busi- 
ness of textbook carpentry with an almost equal devotion and 
with commercial results scarcely less gratifying. Andrews’ Caesar 
(seven books of the Gallic War) first appeared in 1844 and went 
through sixteen editions in twelve years. For practical purposes it 
was an improvement on Anthon’s work in that it contained a 
vocabulary and dealt with grammatical difficulties by means of 
references to Andrews and Stoddard’s Grammar. The notes con- 
tained fewer translations but included a running analysis. Andrews 
was a teacher of varied experience and a practiced hand at the mak- 
ing of textbooks. His solid qualities could not fail to be appreciated 
by his New England clientele. Bullions, a native of Scotland and 
a graduate of Edinburgh, brought out his Caesar the year after 
Andrews and limited himself to six books of the Gallic War. The 
novel feature here is the introductory section of 52 pages on “‘ Latin 
Idioms,” to which, as also to the editor’s Latin Grammar, constant 
reference is made in the notes. A full index of proper names is 
provided, but no vocabulary. The notes, to a greater degree even 
than Anthon’s, consist of translations, which one may almost 
suppose were intended to make a vocabulary superfluous. 

A more adequate work was the edition of seven books of the 
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Gallic War brought out in 1848 by Rev. J. A. Spencer, afterward 
Professor of Greek at the College of the City of New York. This 
editor, while indebted, like Bullions, to Dymock and substantially 
reprinting the text of Oudendorp, ransacked a variety of editions 
for his notes and gave references to Arnold’s Introduction to Latin 
Prose, to Ramshorn, and to Zumpt, as well as to Andrews and 
Stoddard. Following Andrews he included a Latin-English vocabu- 
lary. Spencer’s edition is a far more competent piece of work than 
Anthon’s and on the whole superior to any of its American pred- 
ecessors. Though in no sense a product of original scholarship it 
was at least a judicious compilation and contained a commentary 
that was not almost entirely composed of translations. There is, 
however, little to show that the editor had ever taken into con- 
sideration the peculiar needs of young pupils. American pedagogy, 
in fact, no less than American scholarship, was still in its nonage, 
and it was not until after the close of the period at present under 
consideration that classical textbooks of marked excellence began 
to be produced in this country. Our examination of the state of 
affairs in relation to Caesar illustrates what Gildersleeve* had in 
mind when, writing in 1854 with the impatience of brilliant youth, 
not untinged with a southerner’s scorn, he declared that “the host 
of schoolbooks published at the North go for nothing in the philo- 
logical account.” Yet this very imperfect system of classical educa- 
tion, supplemented by the German graduate schools, had, after 
all, been able to produce a Gildersleeve, a Whitney, and a Good- 
win, and contained the promise of a great development. 

With regard to the place of Caesar in the scheme of education 
subsequent developments were in part unfortunate. Good school 
editions of the Gallic War made their appearance, and intelligent 
reading of the text became an objective that could normally be 
realized. But the tendency to regard a certain amount of Caesar 
as obligatory for second-year Latin became ever stronger and re- 
sulted in the elimination of easier material from the curriculum 
and in the prevalence of the superstition that Caesar provided 
the inevitable material for the beginner’s initiation into the read- 


21 Southern Quarterly Review, xxvi (1884), 145-167; 
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ing of continuous passages of Latin. This superstition is scarcely 
yet extinct, and, since those who cherish it are likely to be tempera- 
mental conservatives, there is no better way of winning their sup- 
port for the type of second-year textbook that is now coming into 
general use than by showing what the historical development has 
actually been. The radical of today is but restoring, more or less, 
the practice of a century ago. Perhaps later on some Bolshevik 
will wish to revert to the state of affairs current two and three 
centuries ago. 
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HORACE AND HERRICK 


By Melville J. RuGGLEs 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


In these days when the name of Horace, always on the lips of 
men, is spoken even more often and more fondly, it seems ex- 
cusable to dwell upon any aspect whatsoever of his genius; words 
which might be condemned because they have been written too 
often may be forgiven for the sake of the renewed memories they 
stir. For these reasons I undertake to write concerning the affinity 
between the pagan poet of Rome and a pagan priest and poet of 
seventeenth-century England. 

The almost unanimous agreement of editors of the works of 
Robert Herrick in stating, ‘There is no collection of poetry in our 
language, which, in some respects, more nearly resembles the 
Carmina of Catullus’! seems a bit far-fetched. It seems to me that 
no collection of poetry in our language more nearly resembles the 
Odes of Horace.? This hardly needs proof, but to examine the 
plentiful evidence is a pleasant task. An attempt on my part at a 
critical estimate of either Horace or Herrick would be an im- 
pertinence. Therefore I have taken the obvious examples of the 
poets’ similarity and set them down as I found them even at the 
risk of an apparent lack of continuity. I have drawn mostly from 
Horace’s Odes and Herrick’s Hesperides, since these are the works 
through which each poet is best known.* 


1 Singer, S. W., Biographical note to Hesperides: Boston, Little, Brown and Co. 
(1856), 1. Reference is made throughout to this edition. 

* Herrick lacks the verve and fire of Catullus. Like Horace, he seldom rises to great 
heights, and though his amatory verses are numerous, it is apparent that his many 
mistresses exist only in his imagination. Unlike Catullus, Herrick loves the country 
life, and the quiet, undisturbed existence of a rural dweller. 

* Because of limited space a knowledge of biographical facts concerning Horace 
and Herrick must be assumed. 
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It is evident that Herrick had a thorough knowledge of Greek 
and Roman antiquities and felt as much at home with Roman 
social life and ceremony as he did with English. His classicism, 
however, is not of Athens or Alexandria, but of Rome. Further- 
more, though Herrick’s epigrams resemble those of Martial or 
Catullus, most of his poems—especially those in a graver mood— 
are steeped in Horatian color.‘ 

There is little doubt that Horace was Herrick’s first love. One 
of the earliest of his poems, ‘‘A Country Life,’” is clearly suggested 
by Horace’s second epode, Beatus ille. Here and there in the 
Hesperides we run across phrases translated directly from Horace 
which afford that peculiar pleasure we feel upon meeting in an 
unexpected place a beloved friend. For instance we find, 


A heart thrice walled with oak and brass that man 
Had, first durst plough the ocean.® 


and, 
Knock at a star with my exalted head .. .” 


* Moorman, F. W., Robert Herrick; a biographical and critical study: London, Edin- 
burgh, New York, Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd. (1910). 
5 It begins, 
“Thrice, and above, blest (my soul’s half) art thou, 
In thy both last, and better vow; 
Could’st leave the city, for exchange, to see 
The country’s sweet simplicity: 
And it to know, and practice; with intent 
To grow the sooner innocent: 
By studying to know virtue; and to aim 
More at her nature, than her name.” 
* From “A Country Life.’’ Cp. Horace Car. 1, 3, 9-12: 
“Tlli robur et aes triplex 
circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 
commisit pelago ratem 
primus.... 
7 From “The Bad Season makes the Poet Sad.” Cp. Horace Car. 1, 1, 36: sublimi 
feriam sidera vertice. 
Also, 


“Now is the time for mirth, 
Nor cheek, or tongue be dumb: 
For with the flowry earth, 
The golden pomp is come.” 
From “To Live Merrily, and to Trust to Good Verses.” Cp. Car. 1, 37, 1-4 and 
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The exquisite amoebean love lyric, Car. 11, 9, is translated entire 


by Herrick: 


Hor. 


Lyp. 


Hor. 


Lyp. 


Hor. 


While, Lydia, I was lov’d of thee, 

Nor any was preferr’d ’fore me 

To hug thy whitest neck; than I, 

The Persian King liv’d not more happily. 
While thou no other didst affect, 

Nor Chloe was of more respect 

Than Lydia, far-fam’d Lydia, 

I flourish’d more than Roman Ilia. 

Now Thracian Chloe governs me, 

Skilful i’ th’ harp, and melody: 

For whose affection, Lydia, I 

(So Fate spares her) am well content to die. 
My heart now set on fire is 

By Ornithes’ son, young Calais; 

For whose commutual flames here I 

(To save his life) twice am content to die. 
Say our first loves we should revoke, 

And sever’d join in brazen yoke: 





“No wrath of men, or rage of seas 
Can shake a just man’s purposes: 
No threats of tyrants, or the grim 
Visage of them can alter him; 

But what he doth at first intend, 
That he holds firmly to the end.” 


From “Purposes.” Cp. Car. m1, 3. Iustum et tenacem propositi virum . . . 


and 


“Ah Posthumus! Our years hence fly, 
And leave no sound; nor piety, 
Or prayers, or vow 
Can keep the wrinkle from the brow: 
But we must on, 
As Fate do’s lead or draw us; none, 
None, Posthumus, co’d ere decline 
The doom of cruel Proserpine. 


“The pleasing wife, the house, the ground 

Must all be left, no one plant found 
To follow thee, 

Save only the curst-cypress tree: . . .’ 


’ 


From “His Age, Dedicated to his peculiar friend, M. John Wickes, under the name of 
Posthumus.” The remainder of this poem is filled with phrases borrowed from Horace, 
too numerous to set down here. Cp. Car. 1, 14. See also p. 231 f. below. 
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Admit I Chloe put away, 
And love again love-cast-off Lydia? 
Lyp. Though mine be brighter than the star; 
Thou lighter than the cork by far; 
Rough as th’ Adriatic sea, yet I 
Will live with thee, or else for thee will die. 


And finally there are the poems on himself and his fame—a theme 
common in Herrick—all of which reflect Horace’s Exegi monu- 
mentum.® 

Dean Prior, where Herrick held his vicarage, is a beautiful spot. 


. .. the chief beauty of the village lies in its apple orchards, which creep close 
to the church and the cottages and follow the devious windings of Dean Burn. 
For six months of the year the trees are grey with ragged lichen, but in the 
first warm days of May, the greyness is hidden beneath sheets of rosy 
“blooth,”’ to be followed, as spring and summer merge into autumn, by 
clusters of golden fruit. There is no more characteristic feature of the combes 
of South Devon than these apple orchards, and they must at the same time 
have recalled to Herrick’s mind the 
uda 

Mobilibus pomaria rivis 
of Horace’s Tibur, and thus have led him to compare his Devonshire glebe 
with the Sabine farm of the famous Roman lyrist.® 


More discontents I never had, 
Since I was born, than here; 

Where I have been, and still am, sad, 
In this dull Devonshire. 


In poems such as these it is evident that Herrick was bored and 
discontented in his rural parish. It is natural that, after a life of 
gaiety in London, he should feel so for a while at least. But his 
ennui was relieved, if not banished, by his awakening to the 
beauties of the country about him. Certainly his gift of song was 
aroused. Indeed he says: 
Yet justly, too, I must confess 
I ne’er invented such 


Ennobled numbers for the press 
Than where I loath’d so much. 


8 These are considered more in detail on pp. 232-234 below. 
® Moorman, F. W., op. cit. 
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Throughout his poetry we find a deep love and wonderment for 
the lark on the wing, the fields of golden grain, the blushing rose. 
Get up! get up for shame! the blooming Morn 

Upon her wings presents the god unshorn. 
See how Aurora throws her fair, 
Fresh-quilted colors through the air, 
Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see 
The dew-bespangling herb and tree. 


In his love for nature he almost attains, at times, a passion. 

Not only does he enjoy the delights of nature, but he takes 
great pleasure in the quaint customs of the rustics.!° He sings of 
the wakes, wassails, hock-carts, ceremonies for Christmas and 
Candlemas, of charms and fairies. In ““His Content in the Coun- 
try,” “His Grange, or Private Wealth,” and “The Country Life,” 
he tells without restraint of the pleasures of rural life. 

It is in this respect that Herrick very closely resembles Horace. 
In his Sabine villa the poet of Rome gave himself up to philosophi- 
cal thought and the observation and enjoyment of nature. In 
many of his poems we find idyllic miniatures—a spreading oak, 
a shepherd’s call, a clear fountain, the endless babbling of a brook. 
Again and again, in his epicurean manner, he tells of the joys of 
his little farm." 

In spite of the fact that both the English and the Roman poet 
take such delight in woods and flowers, neither is a keen observer 
of nature. Both paint a picture of a minute detail which is like a 
tessera of a mosaic,” shining alone, but neither gives perspective 
to the scene. The mosaic is taken apart and the pieces scattered. 

In the perfection, simplicity, and finish of their verse, Herrick 
and Horace are alike. Both have a remarkable faculty for choosing 
exactly the right word. Theirs is the genius of making a bit of 
verse, over which each probably labored for hours, seem as fresh 
and spontaneous as if it had come by a lightning flash of inspira- 
tion. Though we cannot help feeling that they are inspired by 


10 Cf. Horace Car. 11, 23 in which he shows his sympathy with the beliefs of the 
common folk. 

4 Car. m1, 13; Car. m1, 16; Epist. 1, 16, 1-16; Epist. 1, 10; Sat. u, 6. 

2 Mackail, J. W., Latin Literature, 114. 
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their muse, we are certain that theirs is a conscious art. Look at 
Herrick’s “A Ternary of Littles’ which begins thus: 


A little saint best fits a little shrine, 
A little prop best fits a little vine, 
As my small cruse best fits my little wine. 


and ends: 


A little meat best fits a little belly; 
As sweetly, lady, give me leave to tell ye, 
This little pipkin fits this little jelly.“ 


This excellent word choice and good finish is nowhere more 
apparent than in his poems to his mistresses. This is especially 
true in those to Julia, some of which are of almost epigrammatic 
brevity: 

When as in silks my Julia goes, 


Then, then, methinks, how sweetly flows 
That liquefaction of her clothes. 


Next, when I cast mine eyes, and see 
That brave vibration, each way free, 
O, how that glittering taketh me! 


Of Horace Mackail has said:™ 


. .. His unique power of compression is not that of the poet who suddenly 
flashes out in a golden phrase, but more akin to the art of the distiller who 
imprisons an essence, or the gem-engraver working by minute touches on a 
fragment of translucent stone. With very great resources of language at his 
disposal, he uses them with singular and scrupulous frugality; in his measured 
epithets, his curious fondness for a number of very simple and abstract words, 
and the studious simplicity of effect in his most elaborately designed lyrics, 
he reminds one of the method of Greek bas-reliefs. . . . 


Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa 
perfusus liquidis urget odoribus 
grato, Pyrrha, sub antro?... 


The perfected simplicity of this ode (1, 5) is made evident when 
an attempt is made to alter or transpose a word, or to translate it. 


3 Suggested perhaps by Horace Epist. 1, 7, 44, parvum parva decent. 
“ Mackail, J. W., op. cit., 114. 
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It is difficult to find evidences of passion in Herrick’s verse. His 
poems to his mistresses are too “pretty” to be sincere. It seems 
that in his love for nature, Herrick makes the nearest approach 
to passion. He loves Ceres and Diana, Iris and Mab more than 
Julia, Perenna, or Perilla. 

How closely he resembles Horace here! Beside a fiery line of 
Catullus a Horatian ode seems “pale.’’ Horace’s nature, his 
“golden mediocrity,’ forbids him to rise to great heights, and 
when he approaches forbidden peaks, he brings himself down 
“with a smile.’ There is even less feeling in Horace’s love poetry 
than there is in Herrick’s. Almost all are simply after models of 
Alcaeus or Sappho, and are written merely for effect. Even in 
these he sometimes cannot restrain his humor, which, of course, 
breaks the spell.© Despite his deep love for country life and his 
farm, he displays less passion for the beauties of nature than does 
Herrick. It is in his love for Rome and the Augustan empire that 
he comes nearest a passionate feeling. But even here a true fire or 
abandonment that might be called passion is lacking. 

The muses of both poets were by no means chaste, but the men 
themselves, we feel sure, were as undefiled as wooden Indians. 
Both write amorous verses to numberless mistresses; Herrick to 
his Corinna, Perilla, Perenna, Anthea, Electra, etc.; Horace to his 
Pyrrha, Lydia, Glycera, and Chloe. But we may be sure that all 
are merely products of their imaginations.'’ The tone of their love 
poetry is not sincere. It is too often frivolous and care-free. Herrick 


says in truth, 


Love bade me ask a gift, 
And I no more did move, 

But this, that I might shift 
Still with my clothes, my love. 


4% In the famous second epode, launching out in praise of country life, and finding 
himself becoming too serious, he ends the pastoral eulogy with: “‘so spoke the broker 
Alfius, who straightway planned to foreclose his mortgages—and to put his money 
out again.’’ See also Car. 1, 22, beginning with a serious theme and ending with humor. 

16 For instance, in the ending of Car. 1, 5 and in Car. m1, 9 (see p. 225 f. above) he 
cannot restrain his maiden from poking a bit of fun at her lover as she gives him her 


troth. 
17 With the possible exception of Horace’s Cinara and Herrick’s Julia. 
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That favour granted was; 
Since which, though I love many, 
Yet so it comes to pass, 
That long I love not any. 
“On Love.” 


And Horace says, ‘“‘Lately I lived the maidens’ ready companion, 
and I fought not ingloriously; now I hang my arms and my lyre, 
their service done, on this wall of Venus’ shrine.” (Car. m1, 26.) 

It is rather remarkable that the works of Horace and Herrick 
should be so fine, considering the fact that a great part of them is 
made up of occasional verse. It seems that Herrick owed a great 
deal to Endymion Porter, to the Earl of Pembroke, and others, 
just as Horace did to Maecenas. Herrick’s ““The Country Life,’’!* 
written in honor of Porter is as exquisite, although very different, 
as Horace’s ode to Maecenas, 111, 29. 

Occasional poems were written not only to their respective 
patrons, but also to many of their friends. Each of these friends 
was assured of immortality by the mere insertion of his name in 
some poem. Both poets were conscious of this. 


Lo, I, the lyric prophet, who have set 
On many a head the delphic coronet, . . . 


A city here of heroes I have made, 
Upon the rock whose firm foundation laid 
Shall never shrink. . . .!° 


And from Horace’s Car. 1v, 8 we have: ‘‘You desire song: it is 
mine to give song and to tell the value of the gift... . If the 
page were mute you would not attain the praise you merit... . 
The Muse forbids the praiseworthy hero to die. . . .”” This promise 
of the gift of immortality was not confined to friends of flesh and 
blood; in Car. m1, 13, 13-16 Horace prophesies immortality for 
fons Bandusiae because of his song—a prophecy certainly ful- 
filled! 

Both poets were greatly interested in the affairs of their rulers. 


18 Not to be confused with “A Country Life’ mentioned above, 224. 
1 From Herrick, “To the Most Learned, Wise, and Arch-Antiquary, M. John 
Selden.” 
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We have noted above that Horace comes nearer to a passionate 
mood when singing of his country’s and his emperor’s welfare than 
he does anywhere else. The majority of his serious poems are on 
this theme.”® Herrick was not so deeply moved for his king, nor 
were his poems to Charles so numerous as Horace’s to Augustus.” 
He was, however, an ardent Royalist. 

So much for occasional and patriotic verse. We turn now to an 
even more characteristic aspect: 


You are young, but must be old, 
And to these, ye must be told, 
Time, ere long, will come and plow 
Loathed furrows in your brow: 
And the dimness of your eye 
Will no other thing imply 

But you must die 

As well as 1.” 


This theme meets our eye again and again as we glance through 
the works of our two poets. Fear of death, dread of what may lie 


beyond: 


You are a tulip seen to-day, 
But, dearest, of so short a stay 
That where you grew scarce man can say. 


You are a lovely July-flower, 
Yet one rude wind or ruffling shower 
Will force you hence, and in an hour. 


You are a dainty violet, 
Yet withered ere you can be set 
Within the Virgin’s coronet. 


You are the queen all flowers among, 
But die you must, fair maid, ere long, 
As he, the maker of this song. 


20 E.g., Car. tv, 5; m1, 14; 1, 2. 

*1 Note, however, the genuine enthusiasm of “To the King, upon his Coming with 
his Army into the West,” and “The Bad Season Makes the Poet Sad.” 

# From Herrick, “The Changes, To Corinna.” 

% From Herrick, ““A Meditation For His Mistress.” 
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And Horace: 


Alas! Postumus, my Postumus, how swiftly the years slip by! Our right- 
eousness does not delay wrinkles, old age pressing on, nor inexorable death. 

. All—land, home, and winsome wife—all must be left behind. Of all the 
trees you prize, the cypress alone, least loved, will accompany you, its short- 
lived owner.” 


Naturally the only release from these dark moods was a carpe 
diem philosophy. A large number of poems of Herrick and Horace 
are devoted to this Omar view of life. See Herrick’s immortal 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may: 
Old Time is still a-flying; 

And this same flower that smiles today 
Tomorrow will be dying. 


The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun. 
The higher he’s a-getting, 

The sooner will his race be run, 
And nearer he’s to setting. 


That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer: 

But being spent, the worse and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 


Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And while ye may, go marry; 

For having lost but once your prime, 
You may forever tarry. 


Horace advises: 


Ask not—it is not permitted that we know—what span the gods have 
granted to thee and me, Leuconoe, nor consult Chaldaean horoscopes. It is 
best to bear whatever comes, whether Jove grant more winters, or whether 
this be the last, this which hurls the Tyrrhene waves upon the rocks. Be 
wise; pour out the wine; cut short large hopes, for our life is brief. The while 
we talk jealous time is fleeing. Enjoy this flitting day, trust not in the mor- 
row.” 


Both the poet of Devon and the poet of Venusia were fully 
aware of their greatness. Their self-laudatory poems are numerous 


* Car, m1, 14. % Car. 1, 11. 
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and conspicuous. We are at first inclined to feel affronted at their 
egotism and complacency. But this aversion soon changes into a 
friendly and hearty agreement with the author. Each kncw that 
his poetry was immortal, and merely stated the fact as the truth. 


Thou shalt not all die; for while love’s fire shines 
Upon his altar, men shall read thy lines; 

And learn’d musicians shall to honour Herrick’s 
Fame and his name, both set and sing his lyrics.* 


Fame’s pillar here at last we set, 
Out-during marble, brass, or jet; 
Charmed and enchanted so 
As to withstand the blow 
Of overthrow, 

Nor shall the seas 
Oroutrages 
Of storms o’erbear 
What we uprear; 

Tho’ kingdoms fall, 

This pillar never shall 
Decline or waste at all, 
But stand forever by his own 

Firm and well-fixed foundation.”’ 


Herrick used the following poem of Horace (Car. 111, 30) as a model 
for the above :** 


My monument is done, outliving brass, 
Outsoaring pyramid or kingly mound. 
No raging tempest can destroy, nor mass 
Of winds its haughty might and calm confound. 
It shall survive the immemorial array 
Of marching years, defying time’s decay 
And the weary flight of aeons. 


Not wholly shall I perish—the greater part 
Of me shall live, escaping rites of death. 
My glory on and on shall march, my art; 


%* Herrick, “On Himself.” 

*7 Herrick “The Pillar of Fame.” The technopaegnic form, at least, was not copied 
from Horace. 

%8 Cf. also Car. 11, 20 where, in an allegory, Horace prophesies his own immortality. 
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It shall forever rise with freshened breath 
In ages new; while ’neath tomorrow’s sun 
The priest and maid, the sacrifice begun, 

Still mount Rome’s Sacred Hill. 


My name resung shall be where Aufidus rages, 
Where Daunus ruled o’er serfs in fields athirst. 
Once humble I, now mighty in Fame’s pages— 
The Lesbian song to Italy’s strains, the first 
Was I to set. Don thy just renown 
Melpomene, and of thy grace, crown 
With Delphic laurel my brow. 


They were right. Their poetry and their names have outlasted all 
Ozymandian monuments. They live today with as much freshness 
and vigor as when their bodies walked the earth. 
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VERGIL AND OROSIUS 


By Harrison C. Corrin 
Union College 


The presbyter Paulus Orosius was born in Spain, perhaps at 
Tarragona, about the year 390. In 414 he went to Hippo and be- 
came a disciple of St. Augustine. According to his own story his 
arrival in Africa was the work of Providence. In order to escape 
from a pressing danger he hastened on board a ship without even 
inquiring its destination. The ship deposited him in an African 
port, and thus Augustine acquired one of his most active and ar- 
dent disciples. 

Like other Christian writers of his time, Orosius produced some 
polemical treatises, but here we are concerned with his most cele- 
brated work, which bears the title Historiarum adversum Paganos 
Libri viz. This work, which was undertaken at the instance of 
Augustine, is a universal history from the creation of the world to 
the year 417 a.p. It is important as representing the first history 
ever written under really Christian auspices and with a distinctly 
Christian point of view; it is thus the first history ever composed 
without national bias or local sympathies. 

Augustine had set down in the De Civitate Dei, especially in the 
third book, a list of calamities that the gods of Rome had been 
unable to avert. Orosius proceeds from this point to collect ex- 
amples of the ills to which humanity is subject, of lightning and 
tempest, of plague, pestilence, and famine, of battle, murder, and 
sudden death; and, having made his collection, to use it as the 
groundwork for a history of the world from the time of Adam. His 
polemic purpose lies in using this array of misfortunes to refute 
those pagans who had said that the introduction of the Christian 
religion was responsible for all the woes afflicting humanity, for it 
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was easy to give abundant proof that there was plenty of misery 
in the world long before Christianity was introduced. 

The work of Orosius is of the greatest importance in any effort 
to reconstruct the intellectual life of the fourth century. His book 
may be taken as typical of the work of the age; a study of his 
sources will throw light upon the intellectual habits of that age; 
and since the extent to which Vergil’s work is employed serves as 
one criterionof scholarship, it is proposed here,in theeffort to arrive 
at our generalizations, to examine particularly the influence which 
Vergil exerted upon Orosius. 

Although Orosius was at pains to appear learned, his information 
is based on a relatively small number of sources. The outline of 
his work comes from Eusebius. Much is, of course, taken from the 
Bible; other facts are gleaned from an epitome of Livy, from Cae- 
sar, Tacitus, Justinus, Eutropius, Augustine, and others. He drew 
heavily on Florus and Eusebius without mentioning them by 
name. His authorities are employed in a most uncritical manner, 
and the accuracy of his scholarship may be judged from the fact 
that, although he made extensive use of Caesar’s De Bello Gallico, 
he attributes the work to Suetonius. He also refers to a number of 
Greek authors, but it is safe to conjecture that his acquaintance 
with them was not at first hand, since we have no reason to believe 
that his Greek scholarship was either extensive or accurate. Like 
many of his contemporaries, he was familiar with Vergil, and of 
all his sources Vergil was the one who most strongly influenced his 
diction. 

There are thirty-eight passages in Orosius’ history in which the 
influence of Vergil can be traced. It is important to observe the 
fact that Vergil is the only poet to whom this extensive authority 
is accorded, and it seems evident that Orosius thought of him as 
an important source for many kinds of information. Many Latin 
writers looked upon Vergil as a historian, just as the Greeks had 
considered Homer an authority on all subjects. Vergil’s author- 
ity here is entirely secular; he is not called upon to settle questions 
involving the Christian religion. 

As to the scope of the Vergilian influence, there appear traces 
of the four books of the Georgics, and reminiscences of all the books 
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of the Aeneid except Iv, v, X, and x11. No allusions can be traced 
to the Eclogues nor to the Appendix Vergiliana. It is likely that 
the latter work was not known to the Christian writers of this 
period, since, so far as I am aware, it is neither quoted nor re- 
ferred to. Quotations or echoes from the first six books of the 
Aeneid preponderate; the eighth is the only one of the later books 
with which Orosius seems to have been familiar. It should be ob- 
served that the Vergilian influence in Orosius is confined to his 
history; the apologetic works yield no trace of any pagan writer. 

Vergil’s name is mentioned only once, in the preface to book Iv. 
Here Orosius is moralizing upon the sentiment, familiar to all who 
have read the first book of the Aeneid, forsan et haec olim memi- 
nisse iuvabit (Aen. 1, 203). The other citations are introduced by 
a general phrase such as poeta praemonuit, dictum est, or, by way of 
variant, dictum et vere dictum est. There are numerous instances 
where the quotation is simply inserted with no introductory phrase 
of any kind. It would be burdensome to list all of the Vergilian 
echoes; a selection of the most characteristic will suffice for our 
purpose. 

In book 1 of his history, where he is dealing with the early days 
of Rome, quotations from Vergil are, as we might expect, rather 
frequent. Thus in 11, 4, 2 he borrows rapias sine more Sabinas from 
Aen. vit, 635, and inserts it into a sentence as though it were his 
own. A little later (11, 4, 8) he drops into one sentence the phrases 
egestas turpis (Aen. v1, 276) and obscena fames (Aen. 111, 367), both 
without any hint that he is quoting. In 1, 5, 10, in describing the 
sorry condition that followed the slaughter of the Fabii by the 
Veientes, we have: 
quod poeta praecipuus in una urbe descripsit, ego de toto orbe dixerim, 

“crudelis ubique 
luctus, ubique pavor et plurima mortis imago.”’ 


The quotation, which here is properly introduced, is from Aeneid, 
11, 368-369. One cannot refrain also from calling attention to the 
pun urbe-orbe. 

In Iv, 15, 2, appears an excellent example of the hasty and ill- 
considered scholarship of Orosius, where he identifies the fluvius 
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Arnus of Livy xxi, 2, 2, with the river Sarnus of Aeneid vit, 738. 
The high standard of modern historical accuracy is seldom found 
in an author of his type or of his period. 

In Vv, 2, 2 is an interesting passage in which Orosius describes 
how he was received in Africa, generously, freely, in the enjoy- 
ment of peace and of common law, and this was the Africa of which 
it had been said, and truly said (Aen. 1, 540-541): 


hospitio prohibemur harenae; 
bella cient primaque vetant consistere terra. 


Truly, times had changed since Aeneas had visited those shores. 
One infers, of course, that the change was the result of Christianity 
with its softening influence. 

In at least one instance Orosius was indebted to Eutropius for a 
Vergilian tag. This occurs in the passage (vu, 23, 5) where, detail- 
ing the events during the reign of Aurelian, he repeats the story of 
the puppet emperor Tetricus, who found himself in dire straits 
because of a mutiny of his soldiers and sent a plea for assistance 
couched in the phrase eripe me his, invicte, malis (Aen. v1, 365). 

It was possible for him to use a pagan writer to refute the pagans 
as he does in vil, 15, 13. Here he is arguing that the Delphic oracle 
was abolished because it was a hollow mockery, vel falsa vel vana 
vel dubia. This argument he clinches by adding: unde prudenter 
poeta praemonuit: 


“Tnconsulti abeunt sedemque odere Sibyllae.”’ (Aen. m1, 452.) 


On the other hand, we find a strange application of pagan literature 
to one of the most sacred aspects of Christian belief in vi, 4, 14. 
Here Orosius is describing the Crucifixion and, after mentioning 
the darkness which spread over the world at the sixth hour, adds 
the line: 


impiaque aeternam timuerunt saecula noctem. 
(Georg. 1, 468.) 


A little later (vir, 5, 3) is a rhapsody on the peace and calm of the 
world in Christian times as compared with the turmoils and dis- 
turbances of pagan rule, and here he quotes Vergil’s picture of 
Furor from Aeneid 1, 294-296. 
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In another passage (vu, 27, 10) our author indulges in a highly 
imaginative comparison between the condition of the Christians 
under Roman rule and that of the Jews under the Egyptians. A 
large part of this discussion is taken up by a recital of the ten 
plagues that afflicted the Egyptians and ten similar visitations 
that harassed the Romans. Corresponding to the plague of hail in 
Egypt, a pestilence had raged through the Roman domains in the 
time of Gallus and Volusianus, and for that Orosius can find no 
more fitting phrase than corrupitque lacus, infecit pabula tabo from 
Georgics 111, 481. 

In addition to these examples of direct quotation, there are 
numerous instances where Orosius has welded to his own prose a 
fragment of Vergil, changing the word order just enough so that 
to the casual reader the borrowing would not be obvious. Thus 
the lines from Aeneid 11, 361-362: 


quis cladem illius noctis, quis funera fando 
explicet aut possit lacrimis aequare labores? 


appear very slightly changed (1, 18, 4) in the form: 


quis enim cladem illius temporis, quis funera explicet aut aequare lacrimis pos- 
sit dolores? 


Again, the nec via mortis erat simplex of Georgics 111, 482 appears in 
the prose of our author as nec ipsius mortis erat via simplex (v, 21, 
6); the via prima salutis of Aeneid v1, 96 suffers a metamorphosis 
into prima salutis via (vir, 35, 16). There are many more instances 
of this phenomenon, but those which have been quoted will suffice 
to illustrate a frequent practice. These reminiscences have a some- 
what different aspect from those which may be noted in other 
church writers; they are not the chance phrases, the “ jewels five- 
words-long”’ such as appear in Lactantius or Augustine without 
the quotation marks, for those phrases retain in prose their regular 
poetic form. In Orosius those echoes which cannot be classed as 
direct quotations are changed from the original by the addition or 
suppression of one or two words or by a juggling of the phraseology 
to such an extent as almost to make us suspect that he is trying 
to pass off Vergil’s language as his own. 

It is hardly possible to glean from Orosius more than a hint of 
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what his own sentiments were toward Vergil and the other pagan 
writers. He does not denounce the pagans, nor does he abuse the 
other Christians for using them; he probably considered that his 
unrestrained use of the classical authorities was sufficiently indica- 
tive of his own point of view. His great master and exemplar, St. 
Augustine, had indulged in the most extensive use of secular 
writers, especially of Vergil; as had Jerome, who was sometimes 
known as “the Christian Cicero.”” With such illustrious precedent 
before him Orosius may have believed that if he erred, he erred in 
good company. 

To recapitulate, Orosius employed Vergil chiefly as a literary 
authority. He incorporated the poet’s language into his own style, 
he quoted him on matters of history, geography, and mythology; 
but he seems chary of accepting the poet’s authority on religious 
questions. To be sure, he uses a phrase from Vergil in the midst 
of his description of the Crucifixion and again in his recital of 
the plagues of Egypt, but these Vergilianisms are brought in by 
way of decorative embroidery, and not because they have any 
real or supposed religious significance. There is to be detected in 
Orosius no hint of Vergil as a Messianic prophet or as a Christian 
without Christ; the mystical interpretation of the fourth Eclogue 
is nowhere alluded to. This belief had been denounced by Jerome, 
but it had been supported by such important figures as Lactantius 
and St. Augustine. In contradistinction to those of the ecclesias- 
tical writers who looked upon Vergil as an omniscient authority, 
Orosius used him as a source for rhetorical embellishment or gen- 
eral knowledge, and never as corroborative testimony for any 
doctrine involving the Christian faith. 

Orosius may, I think, be fairly taken as typical of his age. From 
him we learn that in the period when the world was slowly lapsing 
into barbarism some of the rigid standards of the previous age had 
been abandoned. Historians were more inclined to use compila- 
tions than to consult original authorities; they were not always 
able to distinguish fact from legend; they came to hurried and un- 
justified conclusions. Certainly the scholarship of Orosius was 
faulty in many respects; his book was hurriedly composed; he by 
no means exercised the mastery over the Latin language which 
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characterized his teacher, St. Augustine, but one fact emerges 
clearly: Vergil was still being taught in the rhetorical schools. 
Orosius, whatever his faults, knew him so well that the Vergilian 
phrase is frequently on his tongue. The great Roman poet still 
held his place in Spain and Africa as one of the standard authors 
even in Christian circles. It might be said that no man who knew 
Vergil as well as Orosius knew him was quite devoid of scholarship. 

Critics have customarily treated Orosius with a condescension 
bordering on contempt. It is only fair to point out that his history 
immediately became an authoritative work. In an age of com- 
pilers his compilation led the field and maintained its authority 
down to the Renaissance; indeed, twenty-six editions appeared in 
the sixteenth century. Much of the mediaeval attitude toward 
history is derived from Orosius; his version of antiquity was the 
accepted one; King Alfred even had it translated into Anglo- 
Saxon as part of his educational program. In every way he was a 
forerunner and teacher of the Middle Ages. He stood sufficiently 
close to the classical age to catch some of its savor and sufficiently 
far away to have much in common with the men of later times. 
One of the convictions that he passed on to those later times was 
that the works of Vergil represented one of the basic elements of 
education in whatever age a man might live. 
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CHARACTER BUILDING THROUGH THE MEDIUM 
OF LATIN LITERATURE! 


By ELizABETH Heskett Hupson 
Grosse Pointe High School 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


The problem of teaching Latin in high school has become crit- 
ical if one is to judge from the criticisms and comments of vari- 
ous educational leaders. The opinion of one group, as stated by 
Connor Hall, is:? ‘““That for many years the state of... Latin 
learning in the United States has been generally unsatisfactory is 
not to be denied. . . . The fault lies not in the inherent difficulties 
of Latin . . . but in the low standards of scholarship, poor instruc- 
tion, lacking in inspiration, and half-hearted and desultory study 
on the part of the pupils.”” Another group professes the belief that 
Latin must yield its place in the high-school curriculum to sub- 
jects which bear upon the social side of the lives of our boys and 
girls. Realizing the seriousness of these implications, I have been 
striving to develop a teaching method which would satisfy exact- 
ing scholastic standards and would also bring out the social and 
moral values to be found in many of the Latin writings. 

In order to meet the stringent requirements of certain colleges 
and to provide the necessary foundation for advanced Latin 
courses, it is necessary for the student to acquire a reasonably 
large vocabulary and a good working knowledge of inflections and 
syntax during the first two years of the study of Latin. I believe, 
with the “old school” of classical teachers, that in order to develop 


1 Read at the fiftieth session of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, April 26, 1935. 

2 Cf. Connor Hall, ““Must Greek and Latin Go?” CLASSICAL JOURNAL, Xxx (1934- 
35). 212-216. 
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skill in translating the student must first of all understand gram- 
matical constructions. He must know the declensions and the uses 
of various cases of nouns. He must be able to translate accurately 
participles, infinitives, and the different constructions of the in- 
dicative and the subjunctive. Unless the student has acquired the 
ability to render, without undue effort and expenditure of time, 
accurate translations, yet translations in good idiomatic English, 
I feel that it is unfair to pass him into an advanced Latin course, 
for the translation will prove so laborious to him that he will be 
unable to appreciate the works of Cicero, Vergil, and other ad- 
vanced authors. 

When the students have been so trained for four semesters, it 
is unnecessary to teach the selections which are read in advanced 
courses as mere exercises in translation. The masterpieces of Cic- 
ero, Vergil, and other authors may then be read and studied as 
the great masterpieces of any literature are read and studied— 
for enjoyment, inspiration, and increased appreciation of beauty. 

Another value to be gained from the study of literature is an 
expanded philosophy of life with the accompanying formulation 
of ethical principles. Teachers of classics, of course, do not teach 
Greek and Latin to teach morals; nevertheless, we have always 
agreed that moral ideas are imbedded in the works of most of the 
Greek and Latin authors. It is true that a certain amount of these 
ideals and principles might possibly be absorbed by the students, 
a by-product, as it were, of the process of translation; but if the 
students’ attention is deliberately directed to the ethical teachings 
in the literature, character building may take place intentionally 
rather than incidentally. What an excellent opportunity for char- 
acter training is open to us, then, as teachers of the classics, an 
opportunity which we can hardly afford to disregard in view of 
the ever-increasing emphasis in our present-day schools upon char- 
acter guidance and upon the development of civic virtues. 

In teaching third-year Latin last year I departed from the usual 
course of study during one six-week period and conducted an ex- 
periment in which we devoted our time to the translation and 
discussion of carefully selected passages from Cicero’s philosophi- 
cal works and letters. My ultimate purpose during those six weeks 
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was to teach the principles of good citizenship and to develop in 
each student a worth-while standard of values of his own. My 
specific aims were as follows: (1) To develop understanding in 
translating by emphasizing the translation of ideas rather than of 
words; (2) To develop discrimination in the choice of words used 
in translation; (3) To develop the habit of reacting to every new 


_ and unfamiliar point of view; (4) To develop the habit of with- 


holding judgment on new points of view until these have been 
carefully analyzed; (5) To show the relationship between cause 
and effect, between actions and their consequences; (6) To impress 
the fact that Cicero has recorded problems vital to men of all 
ages; (7) To develop a sense of perspective when confronted !)y 
present-day problems; (8) To develop a love of beauty in its broad- 
est and best sense. 

In order to accomplish these aims I made a critical study of 
each of the selections from Cicero’s philosophical works listed in 
the textbook, searching for those passages which stressed the 
qualities Cicero believed essential for a well-balanced, happy life. 
I then attempted to evaluate these and to pick out the lines which 
would challenge thought, provoke discussion, and guide students 
to the acceptance of desirable ethical principles or to the rejection 
of unworthy standards. Enough story material was used to make 
the translation interesting and connected in thought. In order to 
make the selections representative and to bring out the wide vari- 
ety of Cicero’s style when he was treating different types of sub- 
jects, and also to prepare students for whatever sight translations 
they might meet in any competitive or college entrance examina- 
tion, it seemed advisable to include at least one passage from each 
of the philosophical works contained in the text. Furthermore, 
since Cicero’s letters, besides being intensely interesting, reveal 
more clearly than any of the rest of his works that he was human 
—a man having problems and weaknesses similar to our own—it 
seemed desirable to devote a considerable portion of this unit to 
these letters. The problem of formulating this material into a unit 
to be covered in six weeks was complicated by the fact that the 
number of lines to be translated must be kept between 700 and 
800—approximately the equivalent of the number of lines in the 
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oration On Pompey’s Military Command, for which these transla- 
tions were to be substituted. 

The text which we are using was especially well suited for my 
purpose, since it contains well over 100 pages of selections from 
the Tusculanae Disputationes, De Officiis, De Natura Deorum, De 
Legibus, De Re Publica, De Divinatione, Paradoxa, De Amicitia, 
and De Senectute, as well as seventeen of Cicero’s letters. From 
these philosophical works a total of twenty selections were chosen 
to be studied during five weeks, and of the letters five were selected 
to be read in one week. A list of the titles assigned by the authors 
of the text to some of these selections will serve to show the scope 
of the subjects treated: An Unhappy Tyrant, Why Fear Death?, 
Compensations, War and Peace, Let Us Cultivate the Best in Us, 
The Wise Man Resists Temptation, Not Everything is Fair Even in 
War, A Bad Promise is Better Broken than Kept, Reasons for Be- 
lief in God, Cultivate the Things of the Soul, Only the Virtuous Man 
is Rich, The Value of Friendship, Virtue Attracts Us, The Influence 
of a Noble Friend, How to Achieve the Best Old Age, and The Respect 
Due to Old Age. 

After selecting these passages, the problem arose of how to con- 
duct a discussion of ethical principles in a high-school class. I 
realized that I must not allow myself to force upon students my 
own personal point of view. I could use leading questions to guide 
their thought, but must compel them to make all decisions for 
themselves, to support their decisions with sound reasoning, and 
then to have courage, in the face of opposition, to hold to the 
principles they believed right. With all this in mind, before begin- 
ning the translation in class, I told the students that in the writing 
of these selections Cicero was trying to make clear his idea of the 
value of various qualities and possessions, such as knowledge, 
wealth, honesty, and friends; and that by the end of the six weeks 
we should be able to characterize, or describe, an ideal man from 
Cicero’s point of view. I asked all the students to keep notes and 
at the end of this group of translations to write papers describing 
the philosophy of this ideal man, his aims in life, and his standards 
of value. I also asked them to include in this paper a criticism of 
this conception of an ideal man in the light of our modern civili- 
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zation, telling whether Cicero attached importance to qualities of 
character which we no longer consider essential, or if his standards 
of value are still acceptable today. 

After reading each selection we discussed it briefly, trying to 
discover the implications of Cicero’s thoughts. If the students by 
themselves did not grasp the underlying ideas in a passage, I 
would attempt to guide their discussion by the use of pointed 
questions, intended to bring out and impress Cicero’s meaning. 

The following questions asked in connection with De Amicitia 
will serve to illustrate the type employed: 

Do you agree with Cicero that, “with the exception of wisdom, nothing bet- 
ter than friendship has been given to man by the immortal gods’’?* 

Do you agree with Cicero in his definition of a friend as a person ‘“‘with 
whom one dares to speak on any subject as with oneself,”’ as a person “‘who 
enjoys one’s prosperity as much as one enjoys it himself” but “who bears 
one’s adversity more heavily even than one does himself”? 

Does the average man have many friends according to Cicero’s definition? 

In these modern times can you think of cases in which “friendships have 
lightened adversity by dividing and sharing it’’? 

What does Cicero mean when he says, “Friendship is nothing other than 
an accord in all things divine and human, along with good will and affection’’? 

Does he mean that friendship is impossible between two people having op- 
posing views on any subject? 

Can two men without principle be enduring friends, or do you believe with 
Cicero that “‘without virtue friendship cannot exist in any way’’? 

Do you believe that “every joy is banished from life if love for others and 
good will are banished’’?4 

What distinctive characteristics would you say one must possess in order 
to qualify as a friend? 


After the translation of An Unhappy Tyrant, these questions, 
among others, were asked: 

Is money essential to happiness? Is power essential to happiness? Is money 
or is power ever a hindrance to happiness? 

When studying Why Fear Death, I asked the class: 


Why do most people fear death? Do you believe that “to any good man 
nothing of evil can happen either alive or dead’”’?* According to Cicero is 


3 The questions that follow are based, except as noted, on Cicero, De Amicitia v1, 
20-22. 

4 Cicero, De Amicitia xxvur, 102. 

5 Cicero, Tusculanae Disputationes 1, 41, 99. 
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there any reason to fear death if one has the courage of one’s convictions and 
lives honestly, unselfishly, and benevolently? 


In reply to these questions based upon the selections studied, I 
received snap judgments at first, and noticed a hesitancy on the 
part of students to defend the idealistic point of view, but gradu- 
ally they developed courage and not only the leaders in the class 
but even the most reticent of its thirty-nine members soon began 
to express their opinions. In many cases the most shy and reserved 
students showed the greatest depth of thought. Of course tiiere 
were several sophisticated members who seemed to derive little or 
no benefit from the discussions. One girl, for instance, maintained 
that ‘‘money was essential to happiness, for she could never be 
happy without her own private maid!” Even that conclusion, how- 
ever disconcerting, had this compensation: it showed me that the 
girl was thinking for herself and that I had by no means forced 
upon her my own personal opinions. 

On the whole, the discussions proved exceptionally valuable; 
and the papers written by the students on Cicero’s Ideal Man were 
excellent pieces of work—thoughtful, sincere, and critical. An ob- 
jective evaluation of results of the unit cannot be made, yet as 
evidence of interest on the part of the students the following may 
be cited: 

Several students started scrap books of their own accord, saving 
pertinent clippings from newspapers, periodicals, and books, such 
as, from Explore Your Mind—the question and its answer: ‘‘Can 
a person hide his real character from his friends?”’ 

One mother called me, saying that she wanted me to know how 
much her son was profiting from the discussions, and that in her 
estimation I was making Latin live for my students. 

The oratorical essay which won first place in our school oratori- 
cal contest was entitled Friendship and was inspired largely by our 
readings and discussions in class. 

One student saved her notes and the opinions of the other stu- 
dents and used these as a basis for a discussion she was leading in 
a young people’s church group. 

Last semester, nine months after the study of this unit, one 
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student, of her own accord, brought me a list of quotations bear- 
ing on character ideals taken from books and recent newspapers. 
These are evidence to me of the lasting influence of our discussions. 

As for myself, I profited greatly from the fact that these dis- 
cussions gave me closer contact with my students, a much better 
understanding of them, and a greater confidence in this ‘‘coming 
generation.” 

In teaching this unit a second time I would include chapter x11 
of On Pompey’s Military Command in which Cicero not only de- 
fines the ideal leader, but also makes this statement: “For a com- 
mander who does not control himself cannot control an army, nor 
can he be a strict judge of others who is unwilling for others to be 
stern judges of himself.’’ This passage might well be used as an 
expression of the attitude in which this whole unit was approached. * 
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Notes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent directly 
to Roy C. Flickinger, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.] 


A PRESENT-DAY PLATONIC COMMUNITY 


Plato’s ideal state is, as he himself says,’ for gods or sons of 
gods. But most of his political and economic principles are funda- 
mentally sound and some even of his minor regulations might be 
feasible in a small state or community under certain conditions. 

An interesting article by Hubert Lyman Clark in the National 
Geographic Magazine, txvut (July, 1935), 115-36, ‘“The Paradise 
of the Tasman,” tells of the idyllic life of the inhabitants of Lord 
Howe Island in the southern Pacific, which offers some striking 
parallels with Plato’s second-best state as portrayed in the Laws. 

“The fundamentally important basis of the community,” says 
Mr. Clark, “‘is good clean human stock—homogeneous, healthy, 
and harmonious.” Plato says? that the best colony would be one 
composed of a homogeneous population speaking the same lan- 
guage, coming not from many lands, but swarming like bees from 
one center. The residents of Lord Howe Island are divided into 
four natural groups. Those born on the island are distinct from 
those born elsewhere, and the former group is again divided into 
participants in the palm industry and non-participants. Plato too 
makes a careful distinction between citizens and non-citizens.* 
There are four classes of citizens in his state, divided according to 
property for purposes of taxation.‘ 

No one on Lord Howe Island owns any land. ‘“The whole island 
belongs to the people.® The Board of Control assigns land in 


1 Laws 739d. 2 Laws 7088c. 
* Cf. e.g., Laws 7418, 806pE, 846p, 850aB, 919p, 920a, 938c, and 949E-95ic. 
* Laws 744c. 5 Cf. Laws 877p, 923aAB. 
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accordance with the needs and desires of the islanders. Land may 
pass from one generation to another as long as it is occupied and 
used, but it cannot be sold. If a young man wishes to marry and 
establish his own home, he notifies the Board of Control, which 
assigns him a block of land on which to build a home and use for 
garden or pasturage.”’ In the Laws each citizen is assigned an 
allotment of land which cannot be sold.* A son who marries must 
leave his father’s home and establish himself in one of the allotted 
houses.’ 

Plato fixes the number of his landholding citizens at 5040* and 
says that the rulers must see to it that this number remains prac- 
tically constant.? On Lord Howe Island ‘‘The Board of Control 
wisely foresees that any increase of permanent residents might be 
a serious burden on the economic resources of the island.’”’ Con- 
sequently newcomers are forbidden to become residents and enter 
into the sharing system. The number of inhabitants stays at about 
150. Non-islanders are taxed five pounds a year, and there is a 
large tax on investments and gain acquired from any other source 
than the national industry—the exportation of palm seed. ‘This 
system helps to equalize the incomes of all islanders and thus pre- 
vent any development of classes who might be called rich or 
poor.” Consequently “there is no problem of poverty, every one 
has a home and an income. Some have finer homes than others, 
but the difference rests more on the diversity in ambition and taste 
than on opportunity.” Repeatedly in the Laws Plato remarks that 
extremes of wealth and poverty are the two things most to be 
deprecated.'° The minimum of property that each citizen may 
own consists of the value of the lot. The maximum is fixed at four 
times that amount." 

In Laws 918pE Plato says, in effect: Just suppose—of course it 
is a ridiculous supposition—but suppose that for a while the best 
men should be inn-keepers, then we might see what a pleasant and 
friendly thing this trade could be. But now they establish them- 


6 Laws 7378, 7398, 741Bc, and 7448. 7 Laws 776AB. 

8 Laws 737E. 9 Laws, 740B-741a. 

10 Cf. Laws 6798, 728E-729B, 742pE, and 919B. Cf. also Republic 421p-423p, and 
551p-552E. 1 Laws 744B-745a. 
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selves in desert places and, as it were, hold the poor traveler for 
ransom. Plato would find his dream realized on the little Pacific 
island. For we read this in Mr. Clark’s article: “Where else in the 
world is there an inn-keeper who says to his departing guests, as 
was said to us: ‘If it isn’t convenient to pay your account before 
leaving, you may credit it to my account in Sydney next week’?”’ 


STELLA LANGE 
CuIcaGco, ILLINOIS 


HORACE AS SUNG IN NORWAY DURING 
THE LAST HUNDRED YEARS 


One who has been a teacher of Latin for a number of years will 
have read with his classes the Odes of Horace. While reading the 
ninth ode of his third book I was for a long time wondering where 
I had seen or heard similar sentiments expressed. After some years 
had passed, and no answer had been found, I ceased to wonder 
about it, until all of a sudden it occurred to me that I once had 
read an article written by one of my teachers at college, Professor 
Gisle Bothne, who later became professor at the University of 
Minnesota. In that article he had mentioned a man who had 
written several poems in a language based on Norwegian dialects, 
even giving the first line of some of them. In a letter I asked him 
to tell me something about that man and his poems. He kindly 
answered, offering me the following information: 

“Hans Hanson (1777-1837) was the son of Bertel Hanson, a 
ship-captain sailing between England and Norway, until he finally 
was lost with his ship near Bergen, Norway. Both father and son 
had attended a school in England. There the son evidently became 
interested in literature, and when he came back to his native land, 
he translated into English some Norwegian poems—among these 
the well-known ‘Sgnner av Norge.’ He even wrote a poem as a 
letter to the well-known William Cullen Bryant, in which poem 
he closes with the words: ‘An honest timber-marker is your 
friend.’ Hans had been buying timber in Norway for the firm of 
Ulrick von Cappelen at Skien. Here he became acquainted with 
Norwegian ballads, and this made him try his skill at writing 
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ballads, too, among these that one based on the ode of Horace 
you have mentioned, which is the well-known ‘Astri, mi Astri.’ 
He became a cripple and spent his last years as a tutor. His 
‘Astri,’ sung to the melody ‘Vont er aa liva ti Heime so lengije,’ 
is still one of the ballads most favored in Norway, and it is quite 
often sung in America, too, especially by those of his own nation. 

“Though Hanson’s translation of the ode of Horace is not a 
literal one, it gives the exact picture of the quarreling and recon- 
ciled couple. Just for the fun of it I have attempted a translation 
of his Norwegian one into English. The two translations follow’’: 


ee 


—_— 


Astri, mi Astri, som eine held taa meg, 

Den ti du var meg so inderli go; 

Den ti du gret kvar gaang eg gijek fraa deg 
Som var kvar Laurdags kvell, mins du det no. 
Daa var eg bygdis den selaste gut, 

Inkje eg bytte me prest elde fut. 


Den ti du held utaa Astri aaleine, 
Daa inkje Svanang var venar for deg; 
Den ti du var no so snggge paa beine, 
Daa du kvar Laurdags kvell ila te meg, 
Inkje me skrivarens dotter had eg 
Den gangen bytte ska eg segja deg. 


Herette bere te Svanang eg belar— 

Ho som er alti so godskli aa bli, 

Ho som so gilskli paa iomgleiken spelar, 
Svanang, den vene, ska no vera mi. 

To gaanger maatte dei slaa meg ihel, 
Bere eg viste at Svanang var sel. 


ST Eg Ls SS eee 


No er mi hug set te Torgrim den flinke 
Einsam eg valden bland belarer fleir. 
Sveinung, ja Sveinung, du tar no slot inkje 
Tenkje at eg ska faa hug te deg meir. 

Tri gaanger maatte dei slaa meg ihel, 

Naar eg ber viste at Torgrim var sel. 


—- 


Men om eg skulle no Svanang forlate 
Aa om eg kom ho kje meire ihug. 
Aa om eg skulle te deg komme atte, 


+ err OS 
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Om eg te Astri igjen sku faa hug, 
Om eg no lova at eg blei deg tru— 
Astri, mi Astri, hot svara daa du? 


Venar held soli som gaar bakom fijglle 
Det e’en Torgrim kan eg segja deg, 

Aa du er ergur held villaste trglle, 
Falskar held skome paa vatne mot meg— 
Men eg er likvel din trugnaste m¢y 

Bere med deg vil eg liva aa dgy. 


Astri, my Astri, when you loved me only, 
And kind attention on me did bestow, 

When at our parting you wept and were lonely, 
Every Saturday eve, as you know, 

Then was of all I the happiest swain, 

Fortune of priest and of judge did disdain. 


When you in Astri alone found your treasure, 
And you in Svanang naught fairer did see, 

When your swift feet hill and valley did measure, 
Saturday nights when you hurried to me, 

Not with the governor’s daughter had I 

Fortune exchanged, should I’ve bid you good-bye. 


Svanang from now on my court I’ll be paying, 
She to me always is pleasant and fine. 
Mandolin she is so charmingly playing, 
Svanang, the fair-eyed, shall ever be mine. 
Yes, I should willingly die for her twice, 

Could I but gladden her ravishing eyes. 


Now is my heart set on Torgrim the clever, 

Him out of many alone would I choose. 
Sveinung, yes Sveinung, don’t think that I’ll ever 
Love you again and his offer refuse. 

Thrice would I die with a mind set at rest, 
Should I but know that my Torgrim was blest. 


But should my courting of Svanang be ended, 
And she no longer should enter my mind, 
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Should I my way to you once more have wended, 
And I in Astri my darling should find; 

Yes, should I plight you my troth e’en today, 

Astri, my Astri, what would you then say? 


Fairer by far than the sun at its setting 
Is the fair Torgrim—you take it from me!— : 
And you more cross than the troll ever fretting, } 
Less to be trusted than foam on the sea; 
Yet your true maiden, love, ever am I, 
Only with you will I live, will I die. 4 
Oxav LEE f 
Professor of Hebrew and Professor : 
Emeritus of Latin 

St. OLAF COLLEGE, 

NORTHFIELD, MINN. 
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Book Reviews 


[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of the JouRNAL 
at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Such works will always be listed in the de- 
partment of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the readers of 
the JouRNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in-chief reserves the 
right of appointing reviewers.] 

Hetnz HaArrtrer, Untersuchungen zur Alltlateinischen Dichter- 

sprache; Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung (1934). Pp. 153. 

M. 10. 


This monograph is number ten of the Problemata edited by 
Friedlaender, Jachmann, and Jacoby. It is, furthermore, Hafiter’s 
doctoral dissertation, with only a preface prefixed and with a few 
minor changes after its presentation at Freiburg in 1932. 

The author examines early Latin poetic diction and stylistic 
structure to determine whether there is here a closer relationship 
to everyday speech as found in common conversation, or rather 
to lofty effects and ennobled forms of expression. He confines him- 
self to Plautus and Terence except as he finds similar practices in 
the tragedians and in Ennius, Catullus, and Lucretius. He adduces 
parallels from Cicero’s letters for their rich fund of conversational 
modes of expression. 

Hafiter examines the facts separately for Plautus and Terence 
and further divides the plays of each by considering the iambic 
senarii in one group and all the other verse forms (under the title 
langverse) in another. To test the material of his investigation and 
evaluate it properly, he selects five media: figurae etymologicae, 
periphrases, elaborations, abstract subjects followed by transitive 
verbs, special opening scenes. Each of these he subjects to meticu- 
lous scrutiny as supplying valuable guidance in his thesis. If the 
highly literary quality implied by, or found in, these topics of in- 
vestigation reveal a greater frequency and a wider elaboration 
when they appear in the /angverse and are either absent from, or 
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repressed in, the senarii, Haffter submits this as proof of his theory 
that though early Latin poetic diction sprang from early con- 
versational Latin, it was heightened and somewhat glorified in the 
more emotional passages. 

This form of investigation the author carries through with rare 
loyalty to detail and scholarly precision. Laying to one side all 
criticisms of the plan of his study as referring perhaps too much to 
the intangibles that enter into a writer’s style, and assuming, as one 
should, that even a poet finds himself influenced by many factors 
in his reading and study, the author of this monograph, neverthe- 
less, presents a masterfully organized mass of testimony in support 
of the analytical elements of early Latin diction in poetry. Though 
there are bound to be repetitions in such a study and many cross- 
references, Haffter manages to handle his material with admirable 
discretion and documents it with copious notes which indicate a 
thorough acquaintance with the literature of the field, at least in 
so far as it has been produced by German scholars. To a student 
of Roman comedy the monograph should be a mine of information 
and should serve practically as a source book for any consideration 
of the architectonics of early poetic style. 

FRANK M. DEBATIN 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Seneca, Letters to Lucilius, Translated by E. Phillips Barker (2 
vols.): New York, Oxford University Press (1932). Vol. 1, pp. 
xxvi+324; Vol. 11, pp. 334. Set $3.75. 


Seneca’s Letters, one hundred and twenty-four in number, are 
addressed nominally to a certain Lucilius Junior, Procurator of 
Sicily. The Letters as a body belong to the last years of Seneca’s 
life. They contain much that is good and useful, and they are 
uniformly interesting and eminently worth reading. 

The Introduction to the edition under review deals with Seneca’s 
life. Unlike many scholars who seem to develop a warm affection 
for the authors they treat and thus, through inadvertence or other- 
wise, become the vociferous apologists of their literary excellence 
or moral integrity, Mr. Barker presents the known facts and the 
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easily tenable inferences concerning Seneca’s life without preju- 
dice or bias. 

A Latin text does not accompany the translation. In fact, we 
learn that 
a text manufactured for the purpose underlies the present translation, but in 
order that readers may, if they wish, consult the original Latin, they are re- 
ferred to Hense (ed. 1914), and the differences, nearly a hundred, consisting 
of returns to the manuscript tradition, others’ conjectures, and the trans- 
lator’s own, are indicated. 


The reviewer wishes to say that Mr. Barker does not abandon the 
readings of Hense without good reason nor suggest emendations 
without substantial foundation. 

Seneca’s style is characterized by the idiom of the streets, with 
an occasional admixture of lofty elevation. When Lucilius com- 
plained that Seneca’s Letters were too ‘‘unstudied,”’ the latter re- 
plied (Lxxv,—the words are the translator’s) : 


Why, who does study his expression, unless he wants it to be affected? If I 
were sitting with you or walking with you, my talk would be unlaboured and 
straightforward: I want my letters to be the same: there’s nothing far-fetched 
and artificial in them. 


Seneca’s Latin cannot fail to provide many knotty problems for a 
translator. Perhaps Mr. Barker has done as well as the limitations 
of the English language permit. Somewhat annoying, however, are 
such constantly recurring forms as ‘“‘shan’t,” “oughn’t,”’ and 
“won’t.”? Nor does such an expression as “what-d’ye call him” 
seem to be an especially happy one. The translation also em- 
phasizes the vast gulf that exists between the language of our 
country and that of the parent land. I wonder, for example, how 
many of the five thousand American readers of the JouRNAL will 
know without referring to a dictionary what is meant by “reek in 
the lum”’ (Vol. 1, 204). 

The textual and illustrative notes at the end of each volume are 
brief but lucid. 

The misprints are few in number and insignificant in character. 

ALFRED P. DorJAHN 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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Neitson C. DEBEVOISE, Parthian Pottery from Seleucia on the 
Tigris (University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, 
xxx11): Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press (1934). 
Pp. xiv+132. With 14 plates. $3.00. 


The history of Parthia has been sadly neglected, mainly because 
of lack of excavations. But now the University of Michigan ex- 
pedition to Seleucia on the Tigris has provided so much material 
that Professor Debevoise is preparing a history of Parthia that 
will bring light into the Dark Ages of the Near East. The present 
volume deals with the pottery from Seleucia, the cultural center 
of the Hellenistic life in the Land of the Two Rivers. It is represent- 
ative of Parthian ceramic art only in the far western part of the 
vast empire in the period from the invasion of Mesopotamia until 
the downfall of the Parthians. More than 1592 pots were found in 
two seasons (1930-1932), and they are now at the University of 
Michigan, the Toledo Museum of Art, the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, and the Iraq Museum at Baghdad. The volume consists of 
Bibliography, ‘‘History of the Subject’’ (excavations of sites, col- 
lections of Parthian ceramics), “the Excavations at Seleucia” 
(topography, chronological evidence, technique of excavation), 
“Technique and Types” (ancient ceramic technique, types and uses, 
lamps), ‘Glaze and Analyses,” “Table Showing the Distribution of 
Pottery in Various Levels,” “Catalogue of Pottery Types,” and an 
Index. The book is illustrated with 417 drawings of shapes and four- 
teen plates of photographs of the vases and lamps. In the text are 
also two plates of types of decoration and some eight figures; 
figure 8 shows an interesting pottery kiln. The pottery is mostly 
undecorated and of very little value; all of it dates from the days 
when vases were no longer painted in the beautiful Greek red- 
figured style; but for students of Hellenistic pottery it will prove 
invaluable, as Professor Debevoise and his assistants have studied 
the specimens very carefully. It is a scholarly and scientific pub- 
lication of second-rate material, done with enormous patience and 
painstaking care. It is a matter for regret that there is so much 
preaching and discussion of technique of excavation and of gen- 
eral matters extraneous to the study of Parthian pottery. It would 
have been better to use this space for general historical conclusions, 
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or for comparison of the Hellenistic pottery of Seleucia with 
Hellenistic pottery in Alexandria and Egypt, or with the enormous 
mass of ceramic material now available from Dura, from Antioch- 
on-the-Orontes, from Palestine, and especially from Asia Minor 
sites. I miss any reference to the Corpus Vasorum or to such 
works as Genouillac, Céramique Cappodocienne (Paris, Geuthner, 
1926). 

Professor Debevoise deserves great praise, however, for having 
blazed a new trail in the study of ceramics and for making avail- 
able so promptly and in such a scientific, well-printed publication 
important Hellenistic collections of banks, bottles, charcoal 
burners, clay fountains, cosmetic dishes, incense containers, 
lamps, pilgrim flasks, pot covers, storage jars, as well as vases. 

Davip M. RoBINSON 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


M. I. Rostovrzerr, The Excavations at Dura-Europos Conducted 
by Yale University and the French Academy of Inscriptions and 
Letters, Preliminary Report of Fifth Season of Work, October, 
1931—March, 1932: New Haven, Yale University Press (1934). 
Pp. xviii+322, with 51 plates (four in color), and one folding 
table. $5. 


The season of work reported here was by far the richest in finds 
which throw light on many problems in the history of Dura.’ The 
fortifications, the business center, and many private houses in 
various sections of the city were excavated and we now have a good 
idea of the plan of the whole city. The sanctuary of Aphlad, the 
Baal of Anath, and the Temple of Azzanathkona have yielded 
much information, the latter in particular with its fine set of step 
inscriptions. These buildings, like the sanctuary of the Palmyrene 
gods already excavated, give us much new material for the history 
of religion and of Parthian art. The praetorium, center of the 
Roman military occupation, has yielded a set of important in- 
scriptions and graffiti. The papyri found in the archives of this 
garrison are listed in the report, but will be deciphered and edited 


1 For earlier reports see CLASSICAL JOURNAL, xxx (1935), 234-236. 
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at some future date. A careful study of the emergency wall thrown 
up about 256 when a Sassanid raid was imminent has given new 
archaeological material and information. There are thirty-eight 
excellent plates giving plans and photographs of the new material 
mentioned above, as well as an index of the inscriptions and a 
folding table showing the genealogy of an important family of the 
city. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of the exca- 
vation of the Christian chape” which is reported here in several 
fine chapters. These chapters have been printed separately also 
and may be had bound in paper. There are thirteen excellent 
plates of the chapel and its frescoes, four of them in color. Depicted 
in these wall paintings and drawings are rough representations of 
the healing of the paralytic, Christ walking on the water, the Good 
Shepherd, Adam and Eve, the woman at the well, David and 
Goliath. This chapel was a part of a private house where worship 
was carried on in secret. Then in 232, during a period of toleration 
on the part of the government, the chapel was opened and con- 
nected with the other rooms. There is a very interesting discussion 
of the Christian inscriptions by Clark Hopkins and A. D. Nock. 


Tos. A. BRADY 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


C. BRADFORD WELLES, Royal Correspondence in the Hellenistic 
Period: New Haven, Yale University Press (1934), pp. c+403. 
$2.50. 


In a recent review! Professor Louis Robert suggests that epig- 
raphers should not publish any more general selections or Syl- 
logae of Greek inscriptions, since these inevitably involve duplica- 
tion of work already well done, but should turn their efforts to 
the collection and publication of little corpora of inscriptions of 
particular classes and kinds. These corpora, he believes, would 
perform a double service in that they would make available to 
students generally the complete material on many subjects in 


1 Revue de Philologie, vitr (1934), 407. 
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which progress is now impeded by the slow publication of Inscrip- 
tiones Graecae and by the stagnation of Tituli Asiae Minoris; and 
they would prepare for special students the body of comparative 
material necessary for the restoration and interpretation of docu- 
ments. Mr. Welles’ book is therefore the more welcome because it 
constitutes the first part of just such a corpus, and one which by 
reason of its subject will be particularly useful and important to 
students of history and of language. The author has limited his 
volume to ‘those royal letters which were inscribed on stone in 
Asia or in islands in Asiatic waters,” and to diplomatic rather than 
to administrative correspondence; but within these limitations 
he has given us the most thorough and valuable piece of work yet 
published, and one which all students of Hellenistic history will 
need. There are seventy-five documents in all, several of which are 
not included in Schroeter’s collection (1931), and among them two 
important recent discoveries, the letter of Seleucus Iv to Seleuceia 
in Pieria (no. 45), and that of Artabanus m1 of Parthia to Susa 
(no. 75). This publication improves on Schroeter also in that 
wherever possible the text has been based on a fresh collation of 
stone or squeeze, and so ranks as a new critical edition. Photo- 
graphs of stone or squeeze are given for eighteen of the documents. 
The author’s care and thoroughness are everywhere evident. 
Each document is well described, editions and commentaries up to 
1932 are listed in full, in almost all cases a translation is added, and 
for each document there is a critical apparatus and an informative 
historical and stylistic commentary. Mr. Welles deserves well also 
of students of Hellenistic Greek. An introduction of some 67 pages 
contains analyses of the use of the letter in diplomacy, the com- 
position and style of the documents, their language and grammati- 
cal usages. Particularly valuable is his study of elements belonging 
to the various dialects and the Koine. An appendix of 69 pages 
consists of a commentary on a special vocabulary of over 300 
words. There are seven indexes. 

This book gives excellent promise for a later volume on the let- 
ters of Greece, Macedonia, and Egypt, including also, we hope, 
the royal letters in Josephus. It is also matter for congratulation 
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that the book has been published at so reasonable a price, and that 
misprints are very few, considering the nature of the material and 
the fact that the printing was done abroad. 

The following are a few matters which the reviewer has noticed: 
misprints in xxxix, line 38; xlvii, line 15; 122, lines 26-27; 124, 
lines 26-27; in 33, line 12, read Yoran for Hieronda; 65, line 10, 
was Gergis a pagus of Ilium before 188 B.C.? (cf. Livy xxxvim, 
39, 10.); 169, line 21, read Myres, not Meyers. 

T. R. S. BRoUGHTON 
BryYN MAwR COLLEGE 


T. R. GLover, Horace, A Return to Allegiance: New York, Mac- 
millan Co. (1932). Pp. xvi+95. $1. 

The reviewer must apologize for the delay' in preparing a notice 
of a book which so many high-school teachers would wish to bring 
to the attention of their pupils in connection with the Bimillen- 
nium Horatianum. The author is already well known for numerous 
works which make a strong appeal to friends of the classics. The 
present volume, which is quite untechnical, contains two Lewis 
Fry lectures, which were delivered at the University of Bristol. Its 
title is derived from the author’s story of how his early enthusiasm 
for Horace was dulled and afterwards was accidentally rekindled. 
Here (pp. 9 f.) is the well-known anecdote of Robert Louis Steven- 
son, ill and in exile, crying: ‘‘For God’s sake, have you a Horace?”’ 
and many another. I do not consider that what is said on pages 
71 f. concerning the limited range of Horace’s themes is altogether 
fair to the poet. 

Roy C. FLICKINGER 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


1 Further delay has been caused by the loss of the review in transit.—E.T. 
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Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorothy M. Bell, Berkeley Institute, 181 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, New 
York. The aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of 
Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the profes- 
sional world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions and 
contributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages 
of this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with pro- 
jects, tests, interest devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended 
for publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should 
be addressed to the editor of this department.] 


Lotto Enters the Latin Class 


Anything which has the form of a competitive game in which 
the entire class may engage is bound to evoke interest and en- 
thusiasm. Therefore, last year when I wanted my students to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the common Latin quotations 
and abbreviations, the names of mythological characters and 
heroes of Greek and Roman literature, I decided to make a game 
of it. Results have proved very satisfactory. 

The game may be made easily and is adapted to the needs of 
any class. Take twenty-five 5” x8” cards, and rule each into eight 
squares. Then, take another set of 5” 8” cards, rule into eight 
squares, but cut out these squares so that there will be eight small 
squares for each large card. In each small square write a question 
such as ‘Who was Minerva?” “What is the meaning of the abbre- 
viation i.e.?”’ etc. On the large card write the answers, ‘‘Goddess 
of Wisdom’’; “‘i.e.—id est—that is.’’ Thus, on the large card will be 
printed the eight answers to the eight questions which the small 
cards contain. 

Directions for playing the game are as follows: the large cards 
are distributed among the players. If there are twenty-five players, 
each receives one card; if there are five each receives five cards, 
etc. 
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The small cards, well shuffled, are put into a box and given to 
the leader. The leader, without looking into the box, takes up a 
card and reads the question. The player who has the answer on 
one of his cards calls it out and receives the small card, which he 
places in the proper space. The player who first has all spaces 
covered wins the game. 

If no one calls out the answer to a card which has been read, 
the leader reads the answer and lays the card aside. Players must 
be careful not to call out answers which are not on their cards, for 
by doing so they help another player to win. 

Simpler games of a similar type may easily be made by using 
smaller cards such as the 3”X5” or 4” <6” and ruling them into 
four or five squares. 

ELEANOR H. WILSON 
ANTIGO, WISCONSIN 


There’s a Tavern in the Town 


As a rule, lack of space prevents this department from printing 
poems and songs written in Latin which are submitted from time 
to time. Occasionally, however, an unusually fine and rhythmical 
version of a Christmas carol or some perennial college favorite 
permits of more consideration. Such an exception is the rendition 
here given of the college song “‘There’s a Tavern in the Town,” 
by Arthur Winfred Hodgman, of Ohio State University. Mr. 
Hodgman is also the author of a Latin version of the Christmas 
hymn, “‘O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 


Popina est in oppido, oppido, 
Decumbit amans hoc loco, hoc loco, 
Vinumque saepe ridens ebibit 

Nec umquam mei meminit. 


Vale, mihi discedendumst 

Tibi sane non dolendumst 

Nam necesse est amici abeant, eant. 
Valete, o carissimi, carissimi, 

Non iam morandumst hic mihi, hic mihi; 
Suspendam lyram mox in salice 

Et precor tibi sit bene. 
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Nunc nigram quandam deamat, deamat, 
Constanter istam visitat, visitat; 

In genu mihi fidus qui erat 

Heu nigram istam collocat. 


Vale mihi... 


Profunda tumba lata sit, lata sit; 
Ad caput, pedes, stela sit, stela sit; 
Ad cor columba et insculptum sit 
“Amore maesta periit.” 


Vale mihi... 


Questions for Fourth-Year Latin Tests 


May M. Wright, of Anamosa High School, Anamosa, Iowa, con- 
tributes the following questions taken from tests based on book 
one of the Aeneid which she has given in her Vergil classes. She 
finds that questions of this type arouse and stimulate the interest 
and appreciation of the pupils. 


1. Compare the opening lines of the Aeneid with the opening lines of 
the Iliad. 

2. Why does Vergil introduce a deity as the first speaker? 

3. By what means are the winds, clouds, and mountains of vss. 50-59 
made to appear alive to you? 

4. How is vividness gained in the description of the storm in vss. 81-91? 

5. Trace the figurative meaning from the literal meaning of cardine in 


vs. 672. 
6. Are there any contradictions in the portrayal of the character of 


Aeneas? 
7. In the meeting of Aeneas and Dido which character appears to you to 


be less important? 

8. May Dido be considered symbolical of her city, Carthage? 

9. Mention passages which prove that Dido had executive ability. 

10. Why is Ascanius mentioned so frequently? 

11. At what point in the story is the interest greatest? 

12. What visible manifestations of emotion have you noted? 

13. If you were dramatizing book one into how many scenes would you 
divide it? What stage furnishings would be needed? 

14. Mention one passage of deep emotional effect. How is this effect 
gained? 

15. How is man’s relationship to the supernatural portrayed? 
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16. Do you find any passage out of harmony with the exalted tone of this 
book? 

17. Does optimism or pessimism prevail in this book? 

18. Mention two Roman customs portrayed in this book. 

19. Select a passage of rapid narration. 

20. Do you find any suggestion of melodrama? 

21. What descriptions appeal to the reader’s sense of hearing? smell? 
touch? taste? 

22. Is the number of concrete words greater than the number of abstract 
ones? 


Fifteen Reasons for Studying Latin! 


To those teachers of Latin who are beset with the question, 
“Why study Latin?” the following answers may be of service: 


1. Because a command of vocabulary contributes to our success in life. 

2. Because more than half of our English vocabulary (and that the in- 
tellectual half) is of Latin origin. 

3. Because we can learn the basic meanings of English words derived from 
Latin with better results and in less time in the Latin class. 

4. Because Latin aids in the spelling of English words of Latin derivation. 

5. Because as Latin is now taught we begin to read it from the outset, 
thereby acquiring an aesthetic appreciation of language and style. 

6. Because at the same time we are learning the language we are gaining 
a mastery of the principles of grammar and sentence structure. 

7. Because we are gaining a first-hand acquaintance with the life of a 
great people and with their contributions to our present-day civilization. 

8. Because the study of Latin is practical if we believe the power to speak 
and write English is practical. 

9. Because Latin helps us to understand the many Latin words, phrases, 
quotations, and mottoes that have come over into every-day English. 

10. Because we can increase our capacity to enjoy modern literature 
through an understanding of mythological and classical allusions. 

11. Because the study of Latin provides a background for the study of 
those modern foreign languages that have developed from the Latin. 

12. Because Latin is helpful in the understanding of the terminology used 
by learned professions. 

13. Because an understanding of the Roman system of government and 
political life helps us to interpret mode-n trends in government. 

14. Because a first-hand acquaintance with the customs, ideals, mythology, 
and religion of a people far removed from us in time and circumstance gives 
us a broader view of humanity and an altruistic outlook toward other nations. 


1 From a radio talk given by Professor Dunham on October 18, 1934. 
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15. Because Latin, like any other worth-while study, requires time, effort, 
and application, resulting in the growth of such valuable habits as concentra- 
tion of mental energy, perseverance in overcoming obstacles, thoroughness, 
accuracy, clear thinking, and suspended judgment. 


Latin Songs New and Old 

Teachers of Latin who are looking for Latin versions of favorite 
songs will find Latin Songs New and Old, by J. C. Robertson 
(University of Toronto Press), a source of great delight. Even such 
Latin renditions as that of the “Star Spangled Banner” are 
thoroughly singable. An idea of the scope of the themes may be 
got from the following partial list of titles: “Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginny,” ‘Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes,” “John 
Brown’s Body,” “Three Blind Mice,” and “‘The Vicar of Bray.”’ 
There are also Latin versions of hymns and other serious poetry. 
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Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and John 
B. Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory covered by the Associa- 
tions of New England and the Atlantic States; Dwight N. Robinson, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mississippi River; G. A. 
Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern 
States; Alfred P. Dorjahn, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., and Franklin H. 
Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association west 
of the Mississippi. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Frederic S. Dunn, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Ore., or to Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, Stockton, 
Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, 
but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as 
possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which 
would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather 
than as dead news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the December issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth and that items must be in 
hand five or six weeks in advance of this date.] 


Ivy Tendrils 

By Jessie D. Newby, Central State Teachers College, Edmond, Okla, 

For a long time a suitable form of award was sought for the winners in the 
two Translation Contests of the Bimillennium Horatianum. The ever-avail- 
able books, or the always-welcome cash awards would do, but surely there 
was something else more distinctive and yet suitable. 

One evening Horace’s own wish occurred to me. You remember the purport 
of the first ode of book one. Here Horace tells of the heart’s desires of different 
people—a winning chariot team, public office, bounteous crops, stores of 
merchandise, warfare, wine and play, spoils of the chase. But his own greatest 
desire was that he might be entitled to wear on his brow the ivy as a reward 
of his literary productions: 


me doctarum hederae praemia frontium 
dis miscent superis . . . 


What award could be more suitable or distinctive than a spray of ivy from 
Horace’s own Sabine farm? 

A letter sent direct to the head of the Italian government, Signor Mus- 
solini, quoting these very lines, gained the desired consent. Carlo Galassi 
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Paluzzi, president of the Instituto di Studi Romani in Rome, who is also 
the director of this Bimillennium in Italy, was appointed to fulfil this re- 
quest. On May 26 he, with Dr. Lily Ross Taylor, as representative of the 
American School of Classical Studies in Rome, with a brief ceremony tore 
some sprays of ivy from the crumbling walls of the villa of Horace’s Sabine 
farm. These sprays, packed in wet moss and hermetically sealed, were for- 
warded to me by diplomatic mail by the department of Press and Propaganda 
of the Italian Government. 

Typical groups of the leaves are now being given a metallic coating of 
antique (greenish) bronze. These, mounted on plaques with proper plates, 
will be presented to the schools of the winners in these national Translation 
Contests. 

Individual leaves, mounted, under cellophane, on cards which carried a 
recognition of the service rendered, were presented to each state chairman 
and national juror of the high school contest. This little token inspired one 
of the recipients to write as follows: 

ON RECEIVING AN IVY LEAF FROM HORACE’S VILLA 


This modern ivy from the ancient stone,— 

Pattern of all he sought in those old days, 

That interlude when Sabine sunshine shone 

In deep bright pools beyond the monstrous haze 

Of medieval gloom that came between .. . 

Seeing this ivy, I can scarce believe 

It was so long ago across the armored sheen 

Of the dark ages. Nations brag and grieve, 

Slay, conquer, crumble, and we come again 

To something like sweet peace in the Sabine sun, 

Listen awhile to the burst of summer rain, 

And sigh and laugh as Horace might have done. 
ALLEN E, WoopALL 


SeEtToN Hatt COLLEGE 
SoutH ORANGE, N. J. 


Horace Literature 


In connection with the Horace Festival at Berkeley, Calif., Prof. Leon J. 
Richardson, of the University of California, has published an interesting 
brochure entitled “Quintus Horatius Flaccus.” 

Professor B. L. Ullman has recently published through the Macmillan 
Company an attractive little book entitled Selections from Horace for High 
Schools especially for the Bimillennium Horatianum. In its twenty-six pages 
one will find favorite odes, shorter quotations from the Odes and the Satires, 
abundant notes at the foot of each page, and a vocabulary. It will prove of 
great help to those high-school teachers who wish to introduce a bit of Horace 
into their program for this year. 
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Des Moines, Iowa 


The Latin section of the Iowa State Teachers’ Association met in Des 
Moines for luncheon and an afternoon program in the Hotel Savery on 
Friday, November 1. The program consisted of the following papers: ‘‘How 
Shall We Teach Latin to the Modern High-School Student?” by Helen M. 
Eddy, University of Iowa, and “Celebrating with Horace’”’ (illustrated), by 
Roy C. Flickinger, University of Iowa. It was decided to hold the next year’s 
meeting on the Drake University campus. The officers for 1935-36 are: 
President, Professor Flickinger; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Blanche Hunter, 
of Cedar Rapids. 


British Politicians Praise Horace 


In The Nineteenth Century and After, cxvu (1935), 484-491, two eminent 
British politicians, Sir John Simon and L. S. Amery, contribute ‘““Two Dis- 
courses on: Horace.’”’ These were originally delivered at a banquet of the 
Horatian Society in London on July 19, 1935. The latter is also the author 
of Fhe Stranger of the Ulysses (London, Jarrolds, 1934), a series of short 
stories in the form of fantasies into which are woven many details from the 
Iliad and Odyssey in a way which would be interesting to people with a 
classical background. 


Bequest to the American Philological Association 


Prof. Roy C. Flickinger as Secretary-Treasurer of the American Philological 
Association has been informed that by the will of Prof. Charles J. Goodwin, 
of Lehigh University, who died on September 19, 1935, the Association has 
been made residuary legatee for his estate. The money will not become im- 
mediately available on account of certain annuities, but is likely to amount to 
over $10,000 ultimately. 


Missouri 


The second annual meeting of the Missouri Academy of Science was held 
in Kansas City, Missouri, October 24-26, 1935. This is a new but enthusi- 
astic organization in the state of Missouri, of interest to classicists because 
it includes a Philology Section. Dr. Walter Miller, of the University of 
Missouri, chairman of the Philology Section for 1934-35, was reélected for 
1935-36. At the October meeting in Kansas City the following papers were 
read before the Philology Section: ‘The Classical and the Shakespearian 
Hamlet,” William Charles Korfmacher, St. Louis University; ‘‘Rambling 
Through Marcan Greek,’’ James A. Kleist, S.J., St. Louis University; ““The 
Villa of Good Fortune (Olynthus),” James Walter Graham, University of 
Missouri; “‘ ‘Mixidemus’: The Portrait of a Patronus Vicorum,’’ Roger A. 
Pack, University of Missouri; ‘‘Greek Papyri for Undergraduates,” Frederick 
M. Derwacter, William Jewell College. 
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The classical faculty of the University of Missouri is fortunate in having 
two new members this year, Dr. James Walter Graham and Dr. Roger A. 
Pack. Dr. Graham has studied at Johns Hopkins and worked on archaeo- 
logical excavations in Greece. Dr. Pack received his doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Dr. W. E. Gwatkin, Jr., of the University of Missouri, is absent on leave 
until the autumn of 1936. Dr. Gwatkin has been honored by a grant from 
the American Council of Learned Societies, which enables him to pursue 
his studies in Europe. 


Victorious Poems in Translation Contests 


Silver, Burdett and Company, of Newark, New Jersey, have prepared for 
free distribution a pamphlet containing the six Horace translations which 
were successful in winning first, second, and third places in the contests for 
high-school students and college students, respectively. It may be obtained 
by writing to the headquarters of the company or to the nearest branch 
office. 


Grant Showerman 


With very deep regret we record the death of Professor Grant Showerman, 
of the University of Wisconsin, which occurred at Madison, Wednesday, 
November 13, after an illness of several months. 

Here he had taught Latin literature for thirty-five years, leaving the Wis- 
consin campus only for such periods as he spent in Italy as Annual Professor 
at the American Academy in Rome, 1922-1923, and as Director of the Sum- 
mer Session of the Academy, 1923-1932. His knowledge of Rome and 
the Romans was very broad and sympathetic, and he knew, as few men do, 
how to present that knowledge in unusually readable books. The last of these, 
Monuments and Men of Ancient Rome, completed in the hospital, is just now 
off the press. His other works include Eternal Rome, Horace and His Influence, 
Rome and the Romans. 

Professor Showerman graduated from the University of Wisconsin in 1896, 
was Fellow in Classics at the same university for the next two years, Fellow 
in the American School of Classical Studies in Rome, 1898-1900. From the 
latter date till his retirement last June he was a member of the classics 
faculty of the University of Wisconsin. 

In addition to works on classical subjects Showerman was the author of 
A Country Chronicle and A Country Child, both treating of phases of farm 
life in Wisconsin. 

As an administrator of the Summer Session of the American Academy in 
Rome he achieved remarkable success, and as a man he surrounded himself 
with untold numbers of true friends who will deeply mourn his passing. 
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